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THE INDIAN QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Bill was 
passed by both Houses’ of the South African Parliament in April last. 
The objects of the Bill were: to “‘peg’’ for a period of three years the 
present ownership of property by Indians in European areas in Durban 
and prevent further purchases for three years; to grant the Government 
power by proclamation to restrict purchases of property in country 
areas in Natal; and to “‘peg”’ the existing trading rights of Indians in 
the Transvaal. In moving the second reading of the Bill in the House 
of Assembly on April 14 the Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, 
said that for many years there had been complaints in Natal that 
European areas were being systematically invaded by members of the 
Indian community. The Government had tried dealing with the pro- 
blem on non-statutory lines, but owing to more recent complaints they 
had appointed the second Broome Commission, which disclosed that 
Indian purchases of property in European areas were going on at an 
alarming rate. The strongest feelings of the European population had 
been aroused, and the Government was convinced that, unless it took 
action along the lines contemplated, racial feelings would be aroused in 
Natal and elsewhere to such a pitch that it would be impossible for 
the merits of Indian claims for housing and civic amenities to be 
considered dispassionately. It was impossible for the Government to 
decide on allegations that Durban had not provided sufficient housing 
and other amenities for the Indians. The Government intended, 
therefore, to appoint a judicial commission to investigate the housing, 
educational, and other facilities which were available for Indians in 
Natal, and they proposed to invite members of the Indian community 
to serve on the commission to be appointed. 

In the debate the Minister of Finance, Mr. Hofmeyr (who has on 
several previous occasions been critical of Government legislation 
dealing with the Indian problem) said that he could not accept res- 
ponsibility for certain provisions in the Bill regarding the Transvaal, 
which he regarded as discriminatory, and rather than accept them he 
had tendered his resignation. The Premier, however, had asked him 
not to press his resignation, owing to the urgent need of maintaining 
a united front during the war, and he had therefore agreed to remain 
in the Cabinet on the understanding that he did not accept responsibi- 
lity for proposals with which he did not agree. He did not object to 
those parts of the Bill which dealt with Natal, but he did object to 
those which dealt with the Transvaal, and it was on those clauses that 
he refused to accept responsibility. Taken as a whole, the decision of 
the Government concerning Natal took account of facts that had been 
established. He considered it fair and reasonable in all the 
circumstances, and although-from some points of view he re- 
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gretted it, he thought it necessary and was prepared to support it. 

As for the Transvaal, he did not object to the provision of the Bill 
extending the period of protection in the Transvaal until the Feetham 
recommendations concerning individual sites were finally cleared up. 
But he did object very strongly to the remaining provisions affecting 
the Transvaal. While the proposals affecting Natal were not dis. 
criminatory, the provisions of the 1939 law affecting the Transvaal 
which it was now proposed to extend, were discriminatory and applied 
only to Asiatics. He and certain other Members had opposed these 
provisions in 1939, because there had been no evidence of the existence 
of a situation requiring such discriminatory legislation. The report of 
the first Broome Commission had completely vindicated the attitude 
of the opponents of the 1939 legislation. There was consequently no 
reason for the extension of the period of that legislation. What was 
indefensible about this Bill was that the findings of a judicial com- 
mission were accepted when they suited one’s own point of view and 
were brushed aside when they did not. The Europeans in South Africa 
were in the ascendancy, and there was nothing to stop them from having 
it both ways. But that was a course of action which one’s reason could 
not commend and one’s sense of justice could not approve. “‘We like’, 
he said, ‘‘to put ourselves forward as trustees for the non-European 
people of this land, especially those who are voteless. All too often 
we are influenced in the administration of the trusteeship by the 
considerations of our own European interests.” He continued, “! 
believe that every time the facts are thrown aside and a surrender is 
made 'to racial and colour prejudice we impair the human rights of a 
part of our people in the interests of another part of our people. 
Every time that happens we are sapping the moral foundation of the 
leadership which the European people in South Africa enjoy to-day.” 
He accepted the Durban provisions, since those were based on the facts 
disclosed in the Broome Commission’s report. 

General Smuts, the Prime Minister, regretted doing anything which 
gave the appearance of going against a country like India, which was 
engaged in the war together with South Africa. But they had no 
choice. The Government were oppressed with problems, and any 
Government would move heaven and earth to escape issues of this 
kind. But the issue had been forced by a minority of Indians who had 
no regard for the interests of the country or of the Indians themselves. 
The country was faced with the position that in Durban—which was a 
European city and which it was determined should remain a European 
city—large-scale Indian penetration was going on. The second Broome 
Commission had proved that penetration had been proceeding at a 
pace such as had never been known before, and in the circumstances 
the Government had been obliged to take action. He made no charge 
against the whole Indian population, the vast majority of whom were 
good, hard-working people. It seemed, however, that there were some 
Indians, not only in Natal but in the Transvaal and elsewhere, who 
thought that this was the time to feather their nests and invest their 
money in properties which the Government had to defend. [he\ 
must have known that the challenge would be accepted, but regardless 
of the results they had gone on. 

1 See- below, p. 521. 
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The issue had not been forced by European agitation, and Dr. 
\alan was wrong in assuming that it had been forced by the Dominion 
Party. Action had been forced on the Government by the facts. The 
Bill was, however, only a standstill measure. The Government had 
the greatest respect for the people of India and their war effort, and 
they were determined that there should be good feeling towards India. 
Their present policy, therefore, was not a long-range policy. All that 
was at present proposed was to deal with the situation in Durban. 
The position was being “pegged’’ for three years, and during those 
three years it was intended that a proper judicial inquiry, on which 
Indians would be represented, should be made into the whole position. 
Eighty per cent of the Indians in South Africa were South African 
born and were part of the South African people. At present they 
invariably appealed to the Government of India, but he hoped that 
they would learn in time to look to public opinion and to the European 
community in South Africa for justice and fair play. 

Whereas in Natal the position was getting worse, in the Transvaal, 
where there was a control measure, the situation had improved. 
Relations between Europeans and Indians in the Transvaal to-day 
were very good, and one could not help attributing it to the legal 
situation. In the Transvaal it had been possible for the Minister of the 
Interior to watch penetration and to put a stop to it wherever it showed 
itself. The provisions which previously applied to the Transvaal were 
therefore extended to Natal under the Bill. 

Dr. Malan, leader of the Opposition (Nationalist Party), supported 
the Bill, but moved an amendment (which was ruled out of order) 
demanding the introduction in the next session of a residential segre- 
gation Bill in all urban areas. The Opposition contended that India 
had as little right as Great Britain to interfere in what it regards as the 
domestic affairs of South Africa, and accused the Government of 
subordinating the legitimate interests of the Union to considerations 
of inter-imperialism. 

On April 27 the Government of India stated that they had, “through 
the High Commissioner, made three urgent representations to the 
Union Government, pointing out that the Bill was a serious cause of 
offence to Indians everywhere and urging that the difficulties could be 
met without restrictive legislation by bringing the pressure of public 
opinion to bear upon both purchasers and sellers of property’. The 
passage of the Bill marks a later stage in the long history of a difficult 
problem, which may fairly be described as not merely inter-imperial 
but inter-continental. 

In 1834, a year after the abolition of slavery, the sugar colony of 
Mauritius, fearing a labour shortage, led the way in arranging for a 
supply of Indian coolies under a system of indentures. Between 1860 
and 1866 the sugar planters of Natal imported these Indian labourers. ' 
In 1870 there were 6,418 in Natal; by 1911, when Indian emigration 
thither was prohibited, the number had reached 140,000. In 1895 
Lord Salisbury declared that such labourers might rest assured that 
after their indentures had been served they would be “‘in all respects 
iree members, with privileges no whit inferior to those of any other 


_' For a full discussion of the position of Indians in South Africa and also in 
Kenya, see Hancock: Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, Vol. I, Chap. tv. 
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class of his Majesty’s subjects resident in the Colonies’’.+ During the 
first decade of the twentieth century opinion in India came to resent 
the indenture system, and in 1917 it was suspended. 

But this solved only part of the problem. Indian opinion was also 
restive as to the treatment accorded to these Indian labourers in South 
Africa. By the end of the nineteenth century there had been more 
Indians than whites in Natal, and their capacity to live at lower 
standards and on lower wages than the whites had in its turn begun to 
cause concern to Europeans in South Africa, with the result that 
restrictions were imposed. In order to induce the Indians to return to 
India at the end of their indenture, the Natal Government imposed an 
annual tax of £3 per head, and an education test in the characters of a 
European language was also imposed on immigrants. Indian traders 
also came and settled in Natal to do business both with other Indians 
and with the natives on the plantations, and gradually restrictions 
were imposed on their right to trade. In the Transvaal Indians were, 
by the end of the nineteenth century, forbidden to acquire citizenship 
or own real property, and were compelled to register and obtain 
licences before they could trade. 

The situation was complicated by the fact of changing relations 
within the British Empire. Whereas before the Boer War the British 
Government had condemned in no uncertain terms the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa, and Indians in South Africa continued to 
appeal to it during the first decade of the twentieth century, the 
promise of self-government by Great Britain to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony meant that it became the duty of British adminis- 
trators in South Africa not to abate the reality of this self-government 
by pretending to decide in advance issues which must ultimately be 
decided by the South African communities.?. When, in 1906, an 
ordinance was introduced into the Transvaal requiring the registration 
of Asiatics, Indians in South Africa and in India appealed to the 
British Government, which refused to approve it. A year later, how- 
ever, the Transvaal received responsible government, and the ordinance 
became law. During the period following the grant of responsible 
government the position of Indians in South Africa became a “‘straight 
issue”’ between the Governments of the Transvaal and Natal on the 
one hand and the local Indian community on the other. In the struggle 
by the Indians against increasing restrictions? Mr. Gandhi played a 
leading part and organized a passive resistance movement in Natal, 
ending in a march of Indians across the border into the Transvaal 
(against its immigration laws). The movement was put down with 
some violence and loss of life. But it resulted in the beginning of a new 
phase of the struggle, with the opening of direct negotiations between 
the Governments of the Union of South Africa and india. An Indian 
Enquiry Commission, set up in South Africa in 1913, declared that 
“indentured Indians had been brought to South Africa to serve her 
needs, and that for better or worse the majority had come to stay, and 
in the interests of good government it was desirable to remove as far as 
possible any causes of irritation”. An Indian Relief Act in 1914 which 


1 Cited, Hancock, p. 179. * Hancock, op. cit., p. 195. 
*In particular, against the Immigration Restriction Act and the {3 tax on 
ex-indentured labourers in Natal. * Cited, Hancock, p. 201. 
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followed the Commission improved the situation, but legislation 
qainst Indians remained on the statute book, and an agreement 
between General Smuts and Mr. Gandhi on June 30, 1914, was some- 
thing in the nature of a truce. 

When the period of slump and insecurity after the Great War 
intensified the economic problems of South Africa and raised anew the 
problem of the treatment of Indians in the Union—testrictions on 
their freedom of movement, ownership of property, and right to 
trade—India had become a member of the Imperial Conference; thus 
fresh restrictive legislation in South Africa brought protests of increas- 
ing bitterness on the part of the Indian representatives at the Imperial 
Conferences of 1921, 1923, and 1926. These Conferences reflected the 
strength of the Indian demand for fair treatment for Indians in South 
Africa, and the Union Government’s determination not to yield on a 
question which aroused intense feelings in South Africa, alike on racial 
and economic grounds. The 1917 Conference had accepted the principle 
of reciprocity of treatment between India and the Dominions as 
regards immigration legislation. At the 1918 Conference Mr. (later 
Lord) Sinha, on behalf of the Indian representatives, introduced a 
resolution ‘declaring that it is an inherent function of the Governments 
of the Dominions, including India, ...that each should enjoy com- 
plete control of the composition of its own population by means of 
restriction on emigration from any other community’’. This resolution 
was reaffirmed on Indian initiative, with South Africa dissenting, at 
the Imperial Conference in 1921. 

The Conference in that year expressed the opinion that the right of 
Indians lawfully domiciled in the various parts of the Empire to 
citizenship should be recognized,* but General Smuts submitted a 
memorandum to the 1923 Conference declaring that it was the “concern 
of each free and equal State of the Empire... to settle the rights of 
its citizens as a matter of domestic concern’’. 

So far, in fact, from attaining citizenship in South Africa, the rights 
of Indians (which varied from province to province) continued to be 
considerably curtailed. Indians in Natal were in 1922 and 1923 for- 
bidden to purchase or lease land belonging to municipalities, and by 
1925 they had been deprived of the municipal franchise. In the 
Transvaal, in 1919, a hitherto ignored provision of the Gold Law of 
1908 was put in force forbidding Indians to reside on proclaimed land, 
in fact almost anywhere on the Rand. A year or two later an Asiatics 
Land and Trading Act restricted the grant of trading licences to them. 
At the Imperial Conference of 1923 the Indian representative referred 
to the treatment of Indians in South Africa as an issue of such gravity 
that upon it the unity of the empire might founder irretrievably, while 
General Smuts, on behalf of the Union Government, urged that whereas 
for India the question was one of dignity, for South Africa it was one 
of existence.* Indeed, the following year the Union Government was 

' Cited, Hancock, p. 174. 

*R. L. Buell, The Native Problem in Africa, Vol. I, p. 26. 

*“It was not only the South Africans whom Indian orators arraigned at the 
Imperial Conferences of 1921 and 1923. The British Government itself was the 
target of their bitter attacks. For the British Government directly controlled 


Kenya, where a vigorous Indian population claimed equality with the European 
and was denied it.’’ Hancock, op. cit., p. 209. 
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compelled by public opinion to go so far as to propose in 1924 a Class 
Areas Bill aiming at separating the trading and residential areas 
throughout the Union for persons other than natives possessing racial 
characteristics, and the next year a Bill was proposed (but never 
passed), advocating more strengthened measures of segregation, and 
also the prohibition of the entry of wives and children of lawfully 
domiciled Indians, as an inducement to them to leave South Africa. 

Nevertheless, at the 1926 Imperial Conference a suggestion for direct 
negotiations between representatives of the Governments of India and 
the Union of South Africa was accepted by both parties, and after a 
round-table conference an agreement was reached at Capetown in 1927 
on the subject of the position of Indians in the Union. This ‘‘Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” laid down the right of South Africa to use all just 
and legitimate means for the maintenance of Western standards of 
life in the Union. Indians domiciled in the Union who were prepared to 
conform to Western standards of life should be enabled to do so. A 
scheme for assisted emigration for Indians to India and other countries 
where Western standards were not required was to be undertaken. 
The Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration Bill was not 
to be proceeded with. An Agent General for India in the Union of 
South Africa was to be appointed. While the Union Government 
reported its difficulty in taking action “considerably in advance of 
public opinion and complicated by the constitutional system of South 
Africa’, it promised to recommend a commission of enquiry on existing 
facilities for Indian education in Natal, and to investigate sanitary 
and housing conditions around Durban, as well as the limitations on the 
sale of municipal land. It also promised to consider the limitation of 
the discretionary powers of local authorities in revising existing trade 
licensing laws. Finally, it promised that the principle underlying the 
Industrial Conciliation Act in regard to equal pay for equal work 
would be adhered to. It is worth noting, in the light of later events, 
that it was Dr. Malan, the present Leader of the Nationalist Opposition, 
as Minister of the Interior in General Hertzog’s Government, who 
announced in the South African Parliament this Agreement, looked on 
ever since by the Indians of South Africa as their Magna Carta. 

The Cape Town Agreement of 1927, if it could not in the nature of 
the case solve the problem of the Indians in South Africa, more or less 
stabilized it over a period of years. It remains to indicate briefly the 
course of events leading to. the recent restrictive legislation. Census 
figures for 1921 showed the Indian population in South Africa as 
165,731; in 1936 it had grown to 219,928, and has since increased 
further. Of these Indians, in 1921 57,653 had been born in India, and 
in 1936, 36,254. In other words, the percentage of Indians born in 
South Africa had increased from 62 per cent to 82 per cent during the 
years 1921-36. Over the same period there was a decrease in the number 
of Indians employed in industry, in the food and drink trades, and on 
the railways. The Year Book of the Union of South Africa for 194 
gives the licences granted to Asiatics to trade as follows: Cape Province, 
3,288; Natal, 9,243; Transvaal, 6,746. Figures for assisted emigration to 
India were 161 in 1937, 135 in 1938, 87 in 1939, and 36 in 4940.' In 


1 Annual Report of the Agent-General for India in the Union of South Africa 
passim. 
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\932 the Government decided to regularize the position arising from 
the fact that unauthorized occupation by Indians of areas of the Rand 
restricted under the Gold Law of 1908 was continuing, by exempting 
«me areas and enforcing the regulations strictly elsewhere. A Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Feetham was set up to 
ollect the necessary data, and a Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Bill 
was introduced which would have given Asiatics the right of ownership 
in areas proposed for exemption in the Commission’s Report by a 
simple resolution of both Houses of Parliament. The Commission 
reported in 1937, and in September, 1938 the ‘“Feetham Resolution” 
was introduced, opposed, and finally dropped. The Transvaal Asiatic 
land Tenure Bill was then re-enacted to give temporary legal cover to 
Indians in illegal occupation till April 30, 1939, while further legislation 
was under consideration. In the meantime, another Commission had 
been set up to enquire whether, and if so to what extent, the letter and 
spirit of the law restricting and prohibiting the ownership and use or 
cupation by Asiatics of land was being evaded (other than land being 
alt with by the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Bill). While it 
expressed no opinion in regard to abolition of all statutory disabilities 
n Asiatic ownership of land where their residence is encouraged and 
not merely tolerated, it held that if disabilities against Asiatics were to 
remain they must be enforced. 

On May 1, 1939 an Asiatic Land and Trading Bill granted further 
protection for two years to illegal occupation of land, while other 
lauses forbade the granting of trading licences, and the hiring of land 
not previously possessed on April 30, 1939. Two members of the 
Union Government, Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Blackwell, withdrew from 
the party caucus because they held that this legislation, dealing with 
. voteless section of the community, contained unjust provisions. It 
was also held by Indians to be a breach of the Cape Town Agreement, 
the Government of India made representations to the Union Govern- 
ment, and Indians in South Africa contemplated a passive resistance 
movement in the summer of 1939. 

lhe outbreak of war caused a change of government, and the 
United Party, with General Smuts as Prime Minister, and Mr. Hofmeyr 
again in the Cabinet, returned to power. In January, 1940 the Govern- 
ment announced, in answer to a resolution by Dr. Malan asking for the 
implementation of a policy of segregation for Europeans and non- 
Europeans, that it would set up a commission to investigate Asiatic 
penetration in Natal and the Transvaal since 1927. Meanwhile, the 
‘pegging’ of the position as regards illegal occupation of land and 
trading licences was continued for another two years from its expiry 
on April 30, 1941. 

The Broome Commission, set up in 1940, reported that the general 
position with regard to Asiatic penetration since 1927 was not unsatis- 
factory, but further investigation undertaken by Mr. Justice Broome 
in 1943 found a very disturbing increase in that penetration. According 
to the Natal Mercury (March 17, 1943), sites acquired by Indians in 
European areas during the year 1942 were 4-5 times the average for the 
vears 1927-39, having regard to formal transfers of property only. In 
an article on March 8 the same paper declared that, whereas the 
Broome Commission had been instructed to deal only with Indian 


B 
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penetration within municipal areas in Durban, a survey of count 

towns showed a most disturbing state of affairs. ““While many Indiay 
have scrupulously observed the Gentleman’s Agreement of 1927, .. 
others have deliberately bought up as much property as possible jj 
European residential areas’. The article suggested that a body wit} 
power to veto should be set up and have submitted to it all propose 
transfers of property by Europeans to Indians and Indians to Eur 
peans. It added, ‘‘the Indians too often regard European oppositio 
from a purely racial point of view. There is, however, an economic sic 
to it as well, and European property owners have every right to asi 
- for protection’’. It should perhaps also be recorded that in the samé 
paper on March 20 there was an account of a complaint lodged by the 
Natal Indian Congress before the Broome Commission that a may 
drawn up by the Durban Corporation to show Indian _penetratio 
into predominantly European areas of Durban, in the period 1927-40 
had in fact included all property acquired by Indians since 1860. Mr 
Justice Broome agreed that the map was inaccurate, but advised thd 
Natal Indian Congress “‘not to presuppose the City Council’s intention 
in the matter’. 

Articles in the South African press during the period of the debate 
in March and April on the Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaa 
and Natal) Bill for the most part agreed that there had been an increase 
of infiltration by Indians into European areas in Natal. The Cape 
Times (April 7) suggested that one cause of this infiltration was th 
expectation of further restrictive legislation in the near future, and 
another the failure of the Durban authorities to provide satisfactory 
areas and housing for Indians in districts not predominantly European. 
In a leader on April 15 this paper argued that the Bill was necessary i 
worse were to be avoided. The Broome Report had shown that 
attempts to solve the problem of Indian infiltration in European areas 
on a voluntary basis had failed, as a result of ill-considered action by a 
minority of wealthy Indians and not on the part of the Indian com- 
munity as a whole. The European community, the article continued, 
could not be held blameless in the matter, since its members had sold 
land in full knowledge to Indians, and there was strong reason to believe 
that the Durban Municipality had not taken as seriously as it should 
have done the problem of providing reasonable areas of occupation for 
Indians. The Bill before the House debarred both Europeans and 
Indians from purchase in order to ‘‘peg”’ the existing position, and to 
that extent was not based on the colour bar. The writer continued, 
“So far as the Transvaal section of the Bill is concerned, it does, n0 
doubt, contain discriminatory provisions to which Mr. Hofmeyr, wit) 
his traditional and entirely honourable dislike of the colour bar 
principle in any form, takes strong exception. It is curious to reflect 
that if it had happened, as it might easily have happened, that tlie 
Transvaal legislation, instead of expiring on May 23 next had actual) 
been extended for two years beyond that time, the issue which Mr. 
Hofmeyr now challenges would not have been raised, but the dis 
crimination would none the less ‘have existed there all the time. Its 
therefore more or less fortuitous that the present Transvaal law expires 
at an inconvenient moment for us all and that public opinion should 
have forced the Government to “peg” the position in the Transvaal 
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also for a further period. In this case also, it is not true that a new 
principle of discrimination is being enacted by Mr. Lawrence's Bill. 
His measure in the Transvaal case, as in the case of Durban, is a 
measure, once more, to ‘peg’ the existing position pending further 
enquiry’. The article concluded by denying that the Bill was in any 
gnse a Violation of the Cape Town Agreement, though fully admitting 
that Indian South African opinion had no means of making itself felt 
directly in the Legislature, a fact which was “‘one of the blots’’ on the 
total franchise position in South Africa. 

The Bloemfontein Friend (March 31) deplored the action of the 
Dominion Party in Natal which, “‘in attacking the Government for its 
failure to stop Indian economic penetration, also challenged in effect 
the whole structure of political and economic relationships established 
between Europeans and non-Europeans and the European and Indian 
communities in particular. Such action, in adding fuel to the fires of 
racial animosities, was capable of doing serious harm in South Africa’’. 
“No one doubts’, the paper pointed out, “‘that it is necessary to safe- 
guard European standards and interests in Natal, but it is surely not 
necessary to do it by going out of the way to alienate an ally anda 
neighbour.’ Die Burger (April 15), on the other hand, suggested that, 
although the legislation appeared to be repressive, the Government was 
in reality half-hearted. It had been pushed into taking action in the 
City of Durban, and the effect of this action was likely to be merely 
that Indians would begin to buy up property elsewhere. 

The newspaper of Indians in South Africa (The Leader, April 10) 
declared “that Indians had never denied the existence of penetration. 
They had said that penetration was inevitable as a result of the despic- 
able neglect of a community that owned £4,000,000 of Durban property 
and that paid taxation, only a small percentage of which was spent 
on Indians. Indians in South Africa must continue to demand citizen 
rights. They must press for democratic representation, and they must 
insist upon a status which grants decent housing opportunities, and the 
right to progress’. A British-owned Indian newspaper, The Statesman 
of Calcutta, was quoted by The Rand Daily Mail on April 18 as saying 
that it could hardly be doubted that if the Smuts Government were 
overthrown the Indians in South Africa would have to face a much 
less friendly administration, possibly pro-Nazi, and almost certainly 


racialist. 
H. G. L. 
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May 26.—Gen. Giraud issued an order forbidding the displaying of 
posters, emblems, or pamphlets bearing his photograph or that of any 
other living person, and stating that the only emblem to be shown in 
official or public places was the Tricolor. 

May 28.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Algiers from London. 

May 29.—Gen. Eisenhower, in a broadcast to Europe, said the demon- 
stration of unity among the Allies on the battlefields of Africa was 
sorely puzzling the Axis. Allied solidarity terrified them, because they 
had counted 6n the divided counsels and inter-family quarrels charac- 
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teristic of Allied campaigns in former wars. Their propaganda had bee, 
directed to the creation of cleavage among the Allies, but it all sounde 
like ‘the snarls and whimperings of helpless rage’’, for the Allied teay 
was bound together by indestructible devotion to a common cause. 

Gen. Giraud issued a decree revoking the press legislation of th 
Pétain régime and restoring the freedom of the press as modified } 
Republican decrees at the end of 1939. 

May 30.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Algiers, accompanied by Gen. Sj 
Alan Brooke and Gen. Marshall, and met Mr. Eden, who had come at hj 
request. 

Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Algiers, with MM. André Philip an 
Massigli. Gen. Giraud issued a statement announcing that he wel 
comed Gen. de Gaulle “in an atmosphere free from all partisanship 
and with the sole desire for the complete unity of our forces. Th 
time is not for speeches but for action, for France is waiting for us”. 

Gen. de Gaulle told the press that the immediate aim of the Nationa 
Committee had been to achieve the unity of the French Empire in th 
war, and they were confident that the peoples of the Empire shared the 
‘conviction that this unity would be immediately achieved. Th 
central French authority to be established should have three essential 
characteristics. On the moral plane it must comprise only men worthy 
to give an example in leadership. Secondly, the authority must be 
established on a French sovereignty that was real in all parts of the 
Empire; and thirdly, it must be constituted so as to be in harmony 
with the will of the French masses. The National Committee could not 
agree that one man should be both commander in the field and a 
member of the central authority, but that did not exclude the hope 
that the great military experience of Gen. Giraud would be at the 
service of the executive for matters relating to strategy. For the rest 
it was intended that the committee should be composed of a sufficient 
number of people for it to be “articulated”, and to provide heads of thi 
necessary Government departments. 


He did not think it possible to hold Elections in the Empire in war- 


time because it was too scattered, but there were means throug! 
various existing elective assemblies, such as the conseils generaux ani 
the municipal councils, to make possible the establishment of a con- 
sultative council which could express the opinion of the people. ‘That 


is one of the essential points in our prc gramme’, he said. He 


hoped the local press censorship and the suspension of freedom to hold 
meetings would soon be changed, since it was essential to keep in toucl 
with public opinion. In the event of complete and final agreement in 
the coming talks, he thought the seat of the executive should be al 
Algiers, but he regarded London and Washington as of such importane 
that various members, might have to go there for visits. 
Gen. Georges escaped from France and arrived in Algiers. 
May 31.—Consultations began between Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle 
June 1.—M. Peyrouton sent letters to Gens. de Gaulle and Giraud 
resigning his office as Governor-General of Algeria. The letter to Gen. 
de Gaulle stated that he was doing this, ‘considering that a union 
without mental reservation among all Frenchmen is the only meats 
of obtaining a victory which will restore to us our greatness, and being 
anxious to facilitate its achievement”’. He said his action was inspired 
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in ‘overriding and disinterested desire for union among all Frenchmen 
}are determined to drive away the invader and to free our country”, 
and he asked the General as President of the Executive Committee to 

ipport with the military authorities his request to serve as a captain 
of colonial infantry. Gen. de Gaulle replied, stating that he was sure 
that Frenchmen would appreciate the disinterested value of the action, 
and asking M. Peyrouton to hand over his functions to the Secretary- 
General of Algeria. 

The letter to Gen. Giraud did not reach him until after the publica- 
tion of the letters between M. Peyrouton and Gen. de Gaulle. It stated 
that ‘considering that union among all Frenchmen is the only means 
of obtaining victory’’, he wished to resign from the post of Governor- 
General, and asked him, as President of the Executive Committee, to 
receive his request to serve as a captain in the colonial infantry. 
Gen. Giraud replied, accepting the resignation, but asked M. Peyrouton 
to remain provisionally in his present office until the Executive 
Committee had been formed. 

It was learned that the de Gaullist delegation to the conference in 
Algiers had expressed their disapproval of the nomination of Gen. 
Georges to the Executive Committee and that they preferred the 
original arrangement whereby MM. Mayer and Tron, the former chief 
of the French National Railways and the national secretary of the 
Giraud administration, would be members. They also suggested that 
the joint powers of Gen. Giraud were incompatible with his position 
on the council, and that the command of the army should pass to 
someone else. 

Gen. de Gaulle visited “welcome centres” set up by Combat, the de 
Gaullist newspaper in Algiers. He stated in an address that the Fight- 
ing French had only to look into themselves to be sure that they were 
right and to realize that they were really standing for France. When 
their task was done no one would regret what they had accomplished. 

June 2.—Gen. Giraud appointed Adm. Muselier as assistant to the 
(.-in-C., with the duty of “maintaining order in Algiers and neighbour- 
hood within a radius of 60 kilometres’. 

Gen. de Gaulle stated at a luncheon of the Anglo-American Press 
Association of Paris in Algiers, ‘“To-day we are in North Africa, to- 
morrow we shall be in Marseilles, and the day after in Paris’”’. 

June 3.—It was officially announced that a French Committee for 
National Liberation had been formed, composed of Gens. Giraud and 
de Gaulle as chairmen, Gens. Georges and Catroux, and MM. Massigli, 
André Philip, and Monnet. The Committee was to constitute a French 
central power with authority over all French territories freed from the 
enemy and over all French forces. Every measure necessary to realize 
the fusion into one organization of the administrations controlled by 
the two French bodies was to be taken without delay. According to 
letters exchanged between Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle, the Com- 
mittee would hand over its powers to the provisional government to 
be constituted according to the laws of the French Republic as soon as 
the liberation of France permitted, and not later than at the time of 
the total liberation of France. It was to pursue, in close co-operation 
with all the Allies, the common fight, with a view to bringing about the 
complete liberation of all French and Allied territories and until total 
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victory had been achieved, and it was to take a solemn oath to re. 
establish all French liberties, the laws of the French Republic, and the 
republican form of government, and to destroy the arbitrary power and 
personal leadership at present inflicted on France. 


It was announced that Gen. Catroux was to take over the Governor. 
Generalship of Algeria from M. Peyrouton, and was also to be high 
commissioner for Moslem affairs. Gen. Nogués was to give place to 
M. Puaux, former High Commissioner in Syria, as Resident-General of 
Morocco, and Gen. Bouscat, Gen. Giraud’s emissary in London, was 
to replace Gen. Mendigal as Chief of the French Air Force in North 
Africa. Gen. Bergeret, Chief of the French Air Force in West Africa, 
was to vacate his office without substitute. Gen. Giraud would tem- 
porarily combine the office of C.-in-C. with a place on the Committee, 
but this anomaly was to be resolved as soon as possible. 


Gen. de Gaulle told the press that the new Committee was to be the 
central French power controlling all free French territories and all 
French forces, and it assumed the management of all French interests 
throughout the world and the general direction of the French war 
effort in all places. He expressed his great satisfaction at the achieve- 
ment of unity in the Empire, and said this unity would give consider- 
able accretion to the French effort in the war, and would greatly 
facilitate French relations with the Allies. ‘‘We consider our war 
effort to be absolutely a common effort”, he said. ‘‘I speak of all the 
Allies”. This unity would not be consummated in fact until all 
France had been snatched from the enemy, but the measure of unity 
at present achieved would be a comfort and encouragement for the 
Allies as well as for the French. “‘Never have I felt as I feel to-day how 
much the sacred interests of France are joined to those of the Allies’, 
he said. He paid tribute to the British and U.S. representatives whose 
action had been efficacious in helping to bring about that unity and 
the realization of the greatness of France. 


A press conference with the British Minister of State and the U.S. 
Consul-General re-emphasized that up to the present all the meetings 
between the French leaders had been informal, and that now the 
Committee had been constituted their first diplomatic task would be to 
report the terms of agreement to the Allied representatives, who would 
refer them to their Governments. These Governments would then 
decide what degree of recognition to accord to the Committee. The 
meetings had been between 2 de facto authorities, without a juridical 
basis, and their combined authority would be equally de facto. Until 
the whole French people were able to express their will by constitutional 
channels there could be no de jure recognition accorded to any French 
authority. 

Mr. Macmillan stated that the British and U.S. Governments had 
had three major purposes in French North Africa: to keep the tertl- 
tories in a state which enabled the Allies to wage war, i.e. to maintain 
a calm atmosphere, chiefly in political problems; to assist the French 
authorities to carry on through the stress and privations of war; and to 
assist in the rebuilding of France, subject to the condition that nothing 
should be done which might cause a breach in the united front 0! 
British-U.S. policy. 
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The High Commissioner for Spanish Morocco visited the U.S. 5th 
Army in French Morocco. 

June 4.—Gen, Giraud and Gen. de Gaulle broadcast from Algiers. 
Gen. Giraud said the union all Frenchmen had awaited had been 
accomplished. After praising the North African French Army he said, 
there was another French army to which he was then mainly speaking, 
“the French army at home, without arms, without flags... the army 
of the French people, who put up individual resistance, who sacrifice 
all, and wait for the great moment”’. There was also the army of French 
workers, dragged,to Germany, and the army of prisoners. 

He paid tribute to Britain as “‘the first guarantor of liberty against 
Fascism in Europe’. British and French traditions had always coin- 
cided, he said. He also paid tribute to the British, U.S., and Russian 
armies. “Now that the union of all Frenchmen is achieved, France 
once again takes her place in the ranks of the United Nations. .. . First 
comes liberation, then comes liberty”’. 

Gen. de Gaulle said, “It is a question of our honour, our greatness, 
and our independence. We must save France, the France that is being 
martyred”. He said they had been called to the heavy task of govern- 
ment by the desire of the French people, who gave them enthusiastic 
support. Together they would bring about the rebirth of the nation; 
they were pledged to give France back her former glory. 

Mr. Churchill left Algiers for London. During his stay in North 
Africa he reviewed the Allied troops, and held conferences with Mr. 
Eden and the British and U.S. military, naval, and air chiefs. He 
also met Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle, and established contacts with the 
French Committee of National Liberation. He told the press of his 
satisfaction at the achievement of French unity and at the success of 
the anti-U-boat war, though he said the U-boat was still the greatest 
threat to the Allies. Of the Far Eastern war, he said that the Japanese 
air force was “just treading water’’, and that the Japanese had no 
power to make up for their losses of merchant shipping. 

Gen. Marshall told the U.S. press that he thought Germany was 
definitely on the defensive in the air, and that her hope in Tunisia of 
dividing the Allies had been triumphantly foiled. The dramatic 
collapse of the Axis had shown that the Allies could not only get 
together in a land, sea, and air offensive, but could stand firmly 
together as British, Frenchmen, and Americans. 

_ June 5.—Gen. Catroux, at a meeting of the Chambre des Délégations 

Financiéres of Algiers to receive him as Governor-General, spoke of 
the restoration and renewal of France, and described the union achieved 
as the joining of hands that had been reaching out towards one another. 
he Chairman of the Assembly spoke of stores being set aside from 
\lgeria’s wealth for starving France, and recalled the words of a former 
Governor-General, “Algeria will one day be the last hope of France’’. 
Gen. Giraud declared that he and Gen. de Gaulle intended to use 
Algeria as a springboard for the invasion of the continent, “so that we 
can show the enemy that the flower of France can blossom on Algerian 
soil”. Gen, de Gaulle said he thought they were on the path of renova- 
tion, and would surmount the difficult times which lay ahead. 

June 6.—Gen. de Gaulle stated in a speech to the Algerian group of 
the Fighting French that France did not ask to be liberated by others, 
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even by her best friends. Frenchmen intended to win their liberty 
themselves. After referring to Marshal Pétain as “the evangelist oj 
decadence’, he appealed for,a Fourth Republic, that of “national 
renovation’’. 

June 7.—Constitution of National Committee for French Liberation. 
(see France.) 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Sharp attacks were made on coastal areas on May 25 and 30 and on 
June ‘1 and 4, causing fatal casualties and doing considerable damage 
to hotels, stores, and public buildings in seaside towns. Otherwise 
enemy activity was very slight, and the number of aircraft which 
crossed the coast at any time was small. On May 25 9 were destroyed, 
on May 30, 9, and on June 1, 5. The total for the period was 30 for 
certain. On May 27 it was announced that in the attacks on Emden 
and Wilhelmshaven on May 21, 74 of the German fighters which 
intervened were destroyed. 

The German reports claimed successes against important targets at 
Torquay, Brighton, Eastbourne, Ipswich, Margate, the Isle of Wight, 
Fareham, Bristol, and Birmingham. 

Very heavy night attacks were made on Diisseldorf (May 25) at a 
cost of 27 aircraft; Essen and Jena (May 27) at a cost of 26; and Wup- 
pertal (May 29) at a cost of 33. In the day U.S. heavy bombers attacked 
La Pallice, St. Nazaire, and Rennes on May 29, when the largest force 
of B.17s and B.24s yet engaged went to France, and destroyed many 
F.W.190s which attempted to intercept. 13 bombers were lost. 
Mondeville, near Caen, was bombed on May 30, and in sweeps made 
daily over occupied territory airfields, railways, river and canal traffic, 
and other targets at Maupertus, Caen, Abbeville, Zeebrugge, Flushing, 
Nieuport, Bruges, and the Cherbourg Peninsula were attacked. Many 
goods trains were hit, and on June 2 it was announced that in May at 
least 150 locomotives had been seriously damaged in these operations. 
At least 24 enemy aircraft were destroyed in the fortnight, and 19 
Allied were lost. During May the U.S. 8th Army Air Force destroyed 
351 German fighters, losing 72 bombers and 9 fighters. 

At sea several trawlers and minesweepers were sunk or serious!\ 
damaged, and successful attacks were made on E-boats. On June 4 
night coastal craft of the Norwegian Navy sank a !arge supply ship 
south of Bergen and blew up an M class minesweeper. Other actions, 
by British naval units, included the destruction of 6 R-boats and 
damage done to 3 others off Cherbourg, with no loss sustained, and the 
setting on fire off Dunkirk of 4 trawlers and 2 coastal craft, at the cost 
of a gunboat lost. On May 30 it was announced that Coastal Command 
aircraft had recently, within 10 days, sunk 5 U-boats and damaged 
several others, suffering very slight damage themselves. On May 2 
the loss of the submarine Regent was announced. On June 2 the pre- 
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sumed loss of a civil air liner on its way from Lisbon to the U.K. with 
13 passengers and a crew of 4 was announced, and the Germans reported 
the shooting down of a transport aircraft over the Atlantic. 

[he Germans stated on May 26 that the attacks on Diisseldorf and 
Eberfeld were “by no means on a large scale’, and at the same time 
ymnounced that the new bombs being dropped on England were so 
powerful that they crashed through 4 or 5 buildings and razed them to 
the ground. Broadeasts stated that ‘““Last week was more terrifying 
for Londoners than the terrible autumn of 1940. Their sleep was 
ompletely wrecked . . . everyone in London is talking about the new 
bombs whose terrible effect is based on a combination of oxygen and 
electricity’. 

On May 30 they announced that U-boats, in one of the hardest 
convoy battles in the Atlantic, had sunk 15 ships, and that aircraft 
had sunk a cargo ship and shot down a large bomber. In May U-boats 
md aircraft had sunk 76 merchant ships and damaged 24, and had 
also sunk a corvette, a submarine, and a patrol boat. 


GERMANY *AND RUSSIA 

fhe land fighting was confined to local actions, particularly in the 
Lisichansk area, where all German attempts to get a footing on the left 
bank of the Donetz failed, and in the Lower Kuban, where the Russians 
made some progress in the area described by the Germans as north-west 
f Krymskaya. Sharp fighting also occurred near Velizh (south-east 
of Velikive Luki), where the Germans opened an attack on May 30, and 
reported Russian counter-attacks on June 1. On June 3 the Russians 
announced that after 2 days’ fighting German attacks on the Kalinin 
iront, at first gaining some ground, had been smashed, and some 2,000 
Germans killed. This presumably referred to the Velizh offensive, 
which was believed to be aimed at the recapture of Velikiye Luki. The 
Russians reported continuous and heavy air fighting in the Kuban area 
at the end of May, and claimed the destruction of 197 Axis aircraft in 
the 3 days May 26-28. The Germans gave no figures for those dates, 
but said that on May 31 west of Krymskaya they destroyed 51 Russian 
planes for the loss of 2. 

(he Russians maintained an air offensive over the principal road and 
rail traffic centres, particularly behind the central front. Heavy attacks 
were made on Bryansk, Roslavl, Yelnya, Mogilev, Karachev, Gomel, 
Polotsk, and Reznitza. On June 2 they reported that in a German 
ittack on Kursk, which caused material damage, 162 of the raiders 
were destroyed, for the loss of 27 Russian fighters. The Germans stated 
that they used over 1,000 aircraft in mass raids carried on for 36 hours, 
lost only 16, and brought down 78 of the Russian fighters which tried 
to intercept. On June 3 night the Russians raided Orel, using 520 
urcraft, and losing only 1. The Germans replied by 3 raids on Gorki, 
in which they claimed to have dropped a very heavy weight of bombs 
and caused tremendous destruction at the cost of 4 aircraft only. 

Russian figures for total aircraft lost were: week ended May 29, 456 
Axis, and 118 Russian; and week ended June 5, 752 Axis, and 212 
Russian. They also stated (June 7) that in the past 3 months they had 
lestroyed nearly 5,000 enemy ‘planes. The Germans stated that in 
May they had destroyed 1,257 Russian ‘planes and lost 145. On some 
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days in June they claimed the destruction of large numbers, e.g. 9? 
on June 2, and 83 on June 7. 

At sea, the Russians reported the sinking in the Barents Sea of 3 
transports, in the Gulf of Riga of 1,in the Black Sea of 2 transports and 
a U-boat, and in the Gulf of Finland of a torpedo boat. Several troop- 
laden barges off the Kerch Straits and off Anapa were also sunk. 

The German reports of land fighting referred to several enemy 
attacks not mentioned by the Russians. They claimed (May 27) the 
holding up of a large-scale offensive north-west of Krymskaya in which 
the Russians, using 10 divisions, 170 tanks, and 200 aircraft, had at 
first made a break through, with the object of clearing the road to 
Temryuk and to the western foothills of the Taman Peninsula. German 
counter-attacks had recovered part of the ground lost, and the enemy 
attack on their supply lines had failed. On June 2 they reported the 
defeat of attacks west of Krymskaya, begun the previous day after 
heavy artillery preparation, and claimed to have disabled 58 tanks. 
On June 4 they announced the defeat of a succession of enemy attacks 
near Velizh, with 600 prisoners taken and 2,000 Russians killed. On 
May 30 they reported the destruction of a Russian submarine in the 
Gulf of Finland. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

On May 24 and 25 very heavy air attacks were made on sea and air 
bases in Sardinia and Sicily, some 300 aircraft taking part on the first, 
and nearly 400 on the second day. Olbia docks (North Sardinia) and 
the Messina ferry were among the principal targets, which also included 
La Maddelena, Caprera, Terranova, Alghero, Porto Conte, Carloforte; 
Artabax, Macomer, Licata, Empedocle, Milo, and Bocca di Falco. 
On 24th 3 and on 25th 11 aircraft were lost, and in air combat 43 Axis 
‘planes were destroyed. Pantelleria was also attacked twice on May 
24, and 9 aircraft destroyed in air combat. 

These attacks were continued almost daily; while shipping in the 
Aegean was also bombed with success. Other targets hit in the follow- 
ing few days included Comiso, Biscari, and Augusta, in Sicily, and 
Stagnone Island, just off the island’s westernmost point, and Porte 
Ponte Romano, Aranci, Villacidro, Tirso power station, Decimomannu, 
Santa Cantarina, and St. Antioco Island, Sardinia. Pantelleria was 
bombed daily, and shelled on several occasions, and on June 2 it was 
stated to be isolated, no ships having called for several days and air- 
craft being unable to land. 

On May 28 Leghorn was bombed by nearly 100 B.17s, the oil re- 
fineries hit, and 4 supply ships badly damaged, and Foggia air base and 
railway centre attacked at the same time by B.24s, which destr ryed 
3 bombers on the ground and damaged 10 or more others, leaving many 
fires. On May 30 Naples was bombed by over 100 B.17s, and Foggia 
again by 50 B.24s, which shot down 10 German fighters trying to 
intercept them and destroyed some ME.323 transport aircraft on the 
ground. At Naples a large.vessel was sunk and a tanker left on fire. 
In the operations that day 15 Axis ’planes were destroyed. On May 3! 
Foggia was bombed again, and many J.U.88s on the ground wrecked, 
on June 1 night Naples was raided by the R.A.F., on June 4 airfields 
near Brindisi and targets near Taranto were bombed, and on June 9 
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day Spezia naval base was attacked by over 100 B.17s. A cargo ship 
was destroyed and 3 battleships of the Littorio class were believed to 
have been damaged, but it was not possible to ascertain the results of 
the attack. On June 6 the Messina ferry was again attacked at both 
ends and 8 intercepting Axis fighters shot down, while in further 
attacks on Pantelleria 8 more were destroyed. The total of aircraft 
destroyed in the period was 158 for certain, while losses numbered 30. 

On May 28 it was announced that the Greek submarine Papanicolis 
had sunk 2 small German supply ships, and on June 3 that British 
destroyers on June 1 night had sunk 2 cargo ships and a torpedo boat 
and driven a second destroyer ashore, without suffering any damage. 
On June 6 it was announced that submarines had sunk 2 supply ships 
off Sardinia, an auxiliary vessel at Augusta, 2 supply ships south-west 
of Italy, and a tanker off Monte Carlo, and had probably sunk a large 
vessel off Genoa and another at Catania. 

On May 31 it was announced that the French squadron at Alexandria 
had come over to the Fighting French of its own free will, after nego- 
tiations with Gen. Giraud. It comprised the battleship Lorraine, the 
10,000-ton cruisers Duquesne, Tourville, and Suffren and the 7,000-ton 
cruiser Duguay-Trouin, 3 destroyers, and 1 submarine. Vichy radio 
stated that the squadron had surrendered to pressure brought to bear 
on the crews by the British, who refused to allow any funds to reach 
them, a statement described in London as wholly untrue. 

The Germans reported that the Italians had sunk 80,000 tons of 
Allied shipping between May 1 and 24, adding that a cruiser, 2 destroyers, 
and 6 large cargo ships had also been seriously damaged. They also 
claimed the destruction of considerable numbers:of Allied aircraft and 
reported successful air attacks on Bizerta and Susa. The Italians 
announced (May 25) the success of a long-distance raid on military 
targets at Port Sudan and Asmara. (British reports stated that the 
only bombs dropped .in Africa outside Tunisia fell harmlessly at 
Alamein.) They also claimed the destruction of large numbers of 
Allied ‘planes, e.g. 30 on May 25, and 44 on May 26. On May 27 they 
stated that since May 1 370 Allied aircraft, mostly 4-engined bombers, 
had been shot down in the Mediterranean, 74 of them in the previous 
48 hours; they also claimed the destruction of 12 at Pantelleria on 
May 30, and 10 next day. On June 2 they reported that the prompt 
action of their artillery there the day before had forced the enemy 
units to interrupt their shelling of the island, and had badly damaged 
a destroyer. On June 6 they announced that the damage at Spezia was 
small only, and that 10 raiders had been shot down there and over 
sicily and Sardinia. Next day they claimed the destruction of 5 at the 
Messina ferry. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Japanese resistance on Attu Island by the end of May was confined 
to action by a few scattered groups, and the Japanese admitted on 
May 30 that the garrison of 3,000 men were presumed to have died on 
the field of honour. American losses were 342 killed and 58 missing. 
U.S. air attacks were switched over to Kiska, which was bombed daily, 
and 5 times on June 6. The air offensive was maintained in the South 
Pacific with frequent raids on Rabaul, Gasmata (attacked 14 days 
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running), Cape Gloucester, Wewak, Madang, Mubo, Finschafen, Lae 
Rekata Bay, Kolombangara, Munda, the Shortland Islands, the Kei 
Islands, Timor, Bougainville Island, and Kahili. On May 28 and 29 
a series of sweeps were carried out over an area stretching from New 
Guinea to Lombok Island, just east of Bali, and in Dutch New Guinea 
Timika, Nabaire, Babo, and other enemy positions were attacked. Op 
May 30 Kendari, in the Celebes, was bombed. 

On May 30 it was announced that an Australian commando had been 
operating with great success in the Lae and Salamaua areas of New 
Guinea, killing at least 500 Japanese, and delaying, and then defeating, 
the attack on Wau. The Japanese raided Port Moresby, Milne Bay, 
and Wau. 

On June | it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 7 enemy 
ships, including a large tanker and a destroyer, and probably a second 
tanker. A Japanese destroyer was sunk and a corvette anda cargo ship set 
on fire off Bougainville by a strong force of aircraft which shot down 15 
“QO” fighters which intervened, and probably 3 more, for the loss of 4 
‘planes. On May 23 the U.S. auxiliary vessel Niagara was serious] 
damaged in an air attack in the Solomons. Early on May 28 a convoy 
of transports and 2 warships was sighted by U.S. aircraft east of 
Wewak. Next morning a Liberator attacked it, scored a near miss on 
a large ship, and shot down 2 “‘Os”’ of the escort. 


Sino-Japanese War. The period was marked by the defeat of the 
Japanese attempt to drive westward along the Yangtze from Ichang 


and through the country to the south of the river, with the object of 
reaching Chungking. Towards the end of May some Japanese advanced 
troops were reported to have reached a point in Western Hupeh only 
275 miles from the capital, but on May 27 the forces north of the river 
were checked by Chinese successes in the area between Ichang and 
Shasi, 80 miles further down stream, over which Japanese control had 
never been firmly established. The Chinese recaptured Chihfassu, 
20 miles north-east of Ichang, and Sanchaho, north-east of Tanyang, 
and on May 29 began an offensive along the whole front. They had 
evacuated Yuyangkwan on May 24, and the Japanese had pushed on, 
entering a pocket north-west of that town. The Chinese attack, with 
the left wing redching a point near Changyang (20 miles south-west of 
Ichang), resulted in 5 Japanese divisions being almost isolated. By 
June 1 the Chinese had retaken Yuyangkwan and surrounded Chang- 
yang, and they reported next day that they had inflicted 30,000 
casualties on the enemy since May 18 (when the Japanese drive began 
and were mopping up the remnants of all the enemy forces on the soutli 
bank of the river. On June 3 they announced that they had reached 
the river bank opposite Ichang and next day entered Itu, just south- 
east of the city, thus restoring the situation as it had been before 
April 24. They also captured Kungan, the base from which the 
Japanese had started their drive, and stormed a point in the outer 
defences of Ichang. 

The communiqué of June 3 explained that the Japanese, who had 
moved up their H.Q. from Hankow to Ichang, were enticed to the 
Hsipei forts area (9 miles west of Ichang) where the hilly country 
handicapped the movement of tanks and guns, and were then attacked 
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and surrounded. They were also handicapped by large-scale desertions 
of puppet troops, and by the activities of U.S. bombers, which made 
frequent raids on positions at Ichang and down the river, and on 
Yovang and Yochow, in the Tungting Lake area. They sank many 
troop barges on the Yangtze, damaged the railways between Changyang 
and Itu, and maintained an offensive which, as the Chinese Foreign 
Minister stated in Washington, provided China, for the first time, 
with an air umbrella, making “‘a world of difference’ to the situation. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Operations were confined to air attacks on Buthidaung and Maung- 
daw, and on air bases and railway communications at Homalin, 
[hazi, Meiktila, Kalemyo, Kalewa, and Kangaung. Patrols were active 
in the Chin Hills. On May 29 the Japanese raided Chittagong, but did 
only slight damage, and lost 6 aircraft for certain, with others damaged. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 

June 7.—Turkish reports stated that Italy was withdrawing a great 
part of her army from the interior, either to the coast or back to Italy. 
[he district of Ginokastro was now entirely under control of the 
guerrillas. 


ARGENTINA 

May 28.—Messages exchanged between President Castillo and 
President Roosevelt on Independence Day (May 25) were published. 
President Castillo telegraphed that ‘‘We salute in your Excellency 
the gigantic effort made by the people of the U.S.A. on behalf of 
liberty, the sacred patrimony of nations’. 

June 4.—Montevideo reports stated that 7,000 troops from Campo 
de Mayo, and 4,000 from Palomar, near Buenos Aires, had begun 
marching on the capital under the leadership of Gen. Ramirez, who 
had resigned his post as Minister of War in the Castillo Cabinet, and 
Gen. Rawson, the democratic leader. President Castillo appointed 
Gen. Marquez, a former War Minister, as head of the Government's 
‘Tepressive forces’’ to put down the revolt. Gen. Rawson later issued a 
statement, that the Army revolution had triumphed, and that the new 
regime “‘seeks only to promote the welfare of the country and to bring 
about a healthy orientation of foreign affairs’. President Castillo fled 
ina gunboat to Uruguayan waters, and the Foreign Minister, Dr. 
(uinazu, took refuge in the Chilean Embassy. President Castillo 
raised the “Government banner”’ over the river squadron and promised 
‘Worthy punishment for the rebels’. Gen. Ramirez issued a pro- 
lamation to the armed forces calling for ‘absolute and loyal union, 
and American collaboration, and compliance with international pacts 
and obligations’’, as well as for free elections and a change in foreign 
policy. 

lhe immediate cause of the revolution was Dr. Castillo’s nomination 
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of Dr. Costas as Government coalition candidate for the Presidency 
and the military leaders voiced the country’s resentment of this presi. 
dential practice of choosing successors and forcing them on the people. 

It was learned that a prominent pro-Axis Nationalist, Fresco, former 
governor of the province of Buenos Aires, had been arrested. 

June 5.—Gen. Rawson, as head of the new provisional Government. 
proclaimed martial law throughout the country. The Radical Party 
announced its adherence to the new régime, and Gen. Ramirez declared 
that the Navy had also joined the movement. 

June 6.—A Provisional Government was constituted, with Gen. 
Rawson as President, and Rear-Adm. Sueyro as Vice-President. Adm, 
Storni was appointed Minister of the Interior, Gen. Ramirez, Minister 
for War; Gen. Martinez, Foreign Affairs; Dr. Calderon, Justice; Dr. 
Rosa, Finance; Adm. Sueyro, Marine; Gen. Pistarini, Public Works: 
and Gen. Masson, Agriculture. (Gen. Martinez was Chief of Police in 
President Castillo’s Government.) The Provisional Government im- 
prisoned the former Ministers of the Interior and Agriculture; President 
Castillo surrendered at Rio Santiago, a port near Buenos Aires, and 
after his resignation was set at liberty. 

Gen. Rawson issued a manifesto declaring, ‘““We shall fight to main- 
tain real and complete national sovereignty, and make effective an 
absolute, true, and loyal American union with the fulfilment of 
international pacts and undertakings’. He also declared that in 
internal politics “moral corruption”’ had been “‘enthroned as a system’”’, 
and justice had lost its high moral authority. Profit-seeking capitalists 
had worked for their own advantage, to the detriment of the nation’s 
financial interests and under the shelter of highly placed politicians. 

The police were instructed ‘to suppress Communist propaganda: 
the premises of the Communist paper La Hora were searched, and the 
staff arrested. 

Gen. Rawson issued a message to the Governors of the 14 provinces 
and 10 territories, asking them to retain their powers for the time being 
and to take measures to keep order and the public peace, “‘until neces- 
Sary measures to carry out the aims inspired in this movement are 
adopted”’. 

June 7.—Gen. Rawson resigned from the Presidency, owing to the 
impossibility of reaching agreement on the constitution of the Cabinet. 
Gen. Ramirez assumed the Presidency and issued a decree dissolving 
Congress. His new Government was constituted as follows: Adm. 
Sueyro, Vice-President and Minister of Marine; Col. Gilbert, Interior; 
Adm. Storni, Foreign Affairs; Col. Farrell, War; Dr. Santamarina, 
Finance; Vice-Adm. Galindez, Public Works; Col. Anaya, Justice; and 
Gen. Masson, Agriculture. j 

President Ramirez announced that Argentina affirmed “‘her political 
tradition of friendship and loyal co-operation with the nations 0! 
America in accordance with existing pacts’. Respecting the rest of the 
world her policy at the moment was one of neutrality. The provisional 
Government also sustained the principle of absolute automony © 
States to decide their own form of government, and declared that tt 
would tolerate no foreign interference, since the Argentine people 
would maintain, through all possible vicissitudes, the republican and 
representative form of government according to the Constitution. 
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AUSTRALIA 

May 25.—Arrangements were made for the Legation in Kuibyshev 
to represent Polish interests in Russia. 

May 27.-The Army Minister stated that the latest reconnaissance 
reports showed that more than 250,000 Japanese troops were concen- 
trated in the islands stretching from Timor to Rabaul, that hundreds 
of aircraft were waiting there, and that 60 new aerodromes had been 
built. 

June 1.—The Air Minister stated that since Japan entered the war 
the Allied forces had destroyed over 1,100 enemy aircraft, damaged 
48), and probably destroyed 392. Enemy shipping losses - totalled 
446 vessels, aggregating 2,224,600 tons, comprising 2 battleships, 6 
aircraft-carriers, 4 heavy cruisers, 8 light cruisers, 70 destroyers, 25 
submarines, 1 seaplane tender, 25 tankers, and 300 merchant ships. He 
said Australia was in peril and must heed warnings. The enemy had 
enormous resources of man-power and had been massing men on the 
islands north of Australia. More equipment was needed to hurl them 
back, and a steady stream of equipment from Britain and the U.S.A. 
were helping to lay the foundations for the defeat of Japan. 

June 6.—The Minister of Trade and Customs announced that butter 
would be rationed at half a pound per week. 

Mr. Curtin, addressing the New South Wales Labour Party Con- 
ference, said that Australia could remain free only if she were prepared 
to be a policeman in the Pacific. He said that when the Labour 
Government came into power they found a home defence plan which 
was defeatist in outlook and preparation, and he criticized the pre- 
vious Government for having regarded Australia’s primary military 
onsideration as co-operation in oversea theatres. Experience had 
shown that Australia’s future security required guarantees about the 
adjacent islands, and she could not demand such guarantees if she 
were unwilling to use her forces to eject the enemy from these points 
ofattack. He stated that U.S. air combat squadrons in the South-West 
Pacific slightly exceeded Australian combat squadrons, but the 


strength of the U.S. forces would be greatly increased in the near 


future. 


AUSTRIA 
May 29.—Serious strikes were reported to have occurred in Vienna, 
and Himmler was stated to have gone to the district. 


BELGIUM 


May 25.—The Independent News Agency stated that German 
soldiers in East Flanders had been imprisoned for refusing to leave for 
the Eastern front. 

May 27.—The Germans ordered the closing of all public establish- 
ments at 11 p.m. and forbade Belgians appearing in the streets between 
11.30 and 5 a.m. 

May 29.—It was learned that the Germans were arresting about 
4,000 patriots per month and shooting 100 of them. Many cases of 
sabotage were reported and the Germans admitted that there had been 
eye of violence against “‘collaborators”’ during the first 4 months 
1 1943, 
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June 4.—3 Belgians were shot at Mons on charges of helping the 
Allies, and a 16-year-old boy was arrested at Antwerp for sabotage in 
a German army depot. 

June 5.—The chief of the Nazi occupation forces stated, according 
to the German Radio, that “‘the Fiihrer is contemplating the release oj 
the first 20,000 Belgian prisoners of war, and raising their status to ay 
equal level with free Belgian workers in Germany, if the population 
satisfies the German demands in regard to labour service’. 


BRAZIL 

May 25.—President Vargas sent a message of congratulation to 
King George VI on the victory in North Africa. He received a reply 
thanking him and the Government ‘‘for their generous tributes to the 
achievements of the British forces in the common cause of liberty and 
justice’. ' 

June 1.—President Vargas declared in a broadcast that June was to 
be ‘‘the National Month of Rubber’’, in which all efforts were to be 
made to increase its production. ‘‘Such an effort’’, he said, ‘‘must bi 
Brazil’s new contribution to victory”. 


BULGARIA 

May 27.—Turkish reports stated that about 1,000 Jews had been 
forcibly moved from Sofia to the Karnobat area near the coast. 

May 31.—It was announced in Sofia that Malev, commander of a 
squadron of mounted police, had been shot by “‘terrorists’’ in Plevna, 
and that Kliaskov, deputy for Plovdiv, had been shot by two 
“Communists’. 

June 4.—Jews sent to Poland. (see Poland.) 

German reports stated that 5 members of an illegal organization had 
surrendered to the police. 


CANADA 


May 26.—Mr. MacDonald returned to Ottawa from Washington 
Meat rationing began. 

May 28.—The Dutch Foreign Minister arrived in Ottawa. 

May 30.—Lord Halifax stated in a broadcast from Quebec that 
Allied victory depended all the time on the men who guarded the North 
Atlantic life-line more perhaps than on any other single factor. This 
life-line would not be broken and the U-boat would be beaten. Thi 
Allies must not be dazzled by the gleams of victory in North Africa or 
allow themselves to slack off for a moment, for there was a long wa) 
still to go. They had cleared Africa, but had not yet begun the libera- 
tion of Europe. Large numbers of U-boats were being sunk, but 
Allied shipping losses were still serious. The enemy’s resources had been 
severely strained, but he still had close on 200 divisions on the Russian 
front. The German Army was still formidable, and there was alse 
Japan to deal with. 

June 3.—President Benes arrived in Ottawa, and emphasized in an 
address to Parliament the need to maintain the United Nations as al 
organized body after the war. He contended that this was necessary t0 
create the basis of a new post-war international order and to establis) 
a new system of international co-operation and security. He said all 
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Czechs were indebted to Canada for receiving Czech refugees. The 
Czechs knew what they were fighting for: “‘some sort of international 
charter which shall embody the rights of man, the social and economic 
reorganization of Europe, a permanent peace which will be effectively 
guaranteed by an international organization, and a new political 
reorganization of Europe and the world”’. 


CEYLON 

May 26.—The Governor was authorized by the Colonial Secretary 
to make a statement affirming the British Government’s intention to 
carry out a post-war examination directed towards the grant to 
Ceylon of full responsible government under the Crown in all matters 
of internal civil administration, retaining to the U.K. Government 
such control of defence and communications as were considered neces- 
sary for the security of the Commonwealth. 


CHILE 
June 7.—The Minister of the Interior resigned because of a dispute 
within the Radical Party, and the whole Cabinet then resigned. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

May 25.—Polish Foreign Minister’s statement re relations between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. (see Poland.) 

May 26.—The Minister of Defence issued a decree ordering children 
of 6 to register. 

June 2.—The Foreign Minister stated in a broadcast that he expected 
soon to hear that Hungary, whose Premier had already asserted that 
he was not responsible for Hungary’s going to war with Russia, had not 
wished to go with Hitler or Mussolini and had done so against her will. 
He stated that Czechoslovakia did not recognize the Hungarian theft 
of sub-Carpathian Russia and a part of Slovakia, and declared that the 
so-called Vienna arbitration was “‘a criminal infamy’’. 

June 3.—President Benes’s speech in Ottawa. (see Canada.) 


EGYPT 

May 27.—Gen. Sikorski arrived in Cairo and conferred with the 
former Polish Ambassador to Russia and with the C.-in-C. of the 
Polish Army in the Middle East. 

May 28.—The Government announced that they no longer regarded 
rg as enemy territory, and recognized it as liberated as from 

an. 23. 

May 31.—The Cabinet approved a Bill for the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

June 2.—Cabinet changes were announced. Amin Osman Pasha 
became Minister of Finance, Sirag El Din Pasha, formerly Minister of 
Agriculture, took over the portfolio of the Interior, hitherto held by the 
Prime Minister, and also became Acting Minister of Social Affairs, in 
place of Maitre Hamid Abdel Hakk, who was made Minister of Wakfs. 
Fahmy Wissa Bey took over Civil Defence from Mustafa Mosrat Bey, 
who moved to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

June 7.—Mr. Casey returned to Cairo from Cyprus. 
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FRANCE 

May 25.—Swiss reports stated that part of the bureau for the 
recruitment of workers for Germany in Annemasse had been blown up. 

May 26.—Sauckel told the Paris press that the previous winter and 
spring had been difficult and hard for Germany and her allies, but jt 
had been possible completely to replenish the material of the Wehr. 
macht. “The labour contribution from the nations of Europe is a 
necessity because it is essential for the life of Europe’, he said. 

May 27.—Gen. de Gaulle broadcast a call for unity among all 
Frenchmen in the Empire. He said that at last the moment had come 
when the will of the nation would bring the unity of the Empire after 
having therein created spiritual unity. The Allies helped them, but 
it was up to Frenchmen to see that their chains were struck off by their 
own hands, through common combat and sacrifice. ‘‘We have paid 
heavily enough for our absurd divisions to be convinced that we shall 
only emerge from the abyss by uniting in a solid bloc within which no 
fissure will be tolerated. Union of the Empire will be accomplished. 
When it is realized how this has been made possible in the face of 
difficulties, opposing the forces of destruction by the very union of 
French minds, then one’s respect for France and one’s faith in her 
destiny become all the greater’. 

May 28.—Swiss reports stated that the Germans had arrested M. 
Delbos and sent him to Koenigsberg. 

May 30.—Paris radio announced that the whole 1942 class of 
conscripts was to be sent to work in Germany, together with men of 
the 1940 and 1941 classes unless they were considered indispensable to 
the economic life of France. 

Vichy radio announced that the propaganda chief of the Marseilles 
branch of the Militia had been shot dead. 

Vichy radio broadcast a statement that the French squadron at 
Alexandria, after having been subjected to incessant pressure from 
the British during its three years there, which recently took the form 
of starvation through the withholding of pay, had “‘ceased their long 
and tenacious resistance’, and had gone over to the Allies. 

Gen. de Gaulle’s discussions in Algiers. (see North Africa.) 

May 31.—Paris radio called on the peasant population to give up as 
much grain as possible ‘‘to stave off the starvation” of the urban areas. 
“France is now next door to hunger’’, it stated; ‘For three years we 
have eaten up the reserves which our foresight accumulated. Now the 
barns are empty”’. 

Gen. Vuillemin, former C.-in-C. of the Air Force, received from Gen. 
de Gaulle an active assignment in an air combat group in Tunisia. 

June 3.—Algiers wireless announced that M. Herriot had been 
transferred from France to a prison in Germany. 

Formation in Algiers of Committee for National Liberation. (see 
North Africa.) 

June 5.—It was learned that Waltelet rubber factory at Genne- 
villiers had recently been burned and large stocks of tyres destroyed. 
Bombs were recently thrown at German-occupied hotels in Paris and 
a German leave train was derailed near Ribecourt; Oise, and 20 railway 
trucks blown up between Amiens and Abbeville. 

Laval stated in a broadcast that 100,000 prisoners had been released 
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and 250,000 others converted into free workers in Germany through the 
supply of French labour to Germany. “This result alone would justify 
the presence of French workers in German factories’, he said, and all 
those called up had therefore the duty to obey the order of their 
Government. The essential aim of his Government was that France 
should not always stay in the position of a defeated country. The 
Axis Powers understood this and agreed, and certain decisions had been 
taken to put relations with them on a more normal basis. The first 
regiment of France had been formed, as the hope and promise of a new 
army, and he had also been assured that the demarcation line would 
not exist much longer. France would soon be in ruins if there were an 
Allied invasion, and it would be very difficult for her to rise from those 
ruins. His policy was based on the permanent realities of the country, 
and those who opposed it were acting contrary to the interests of 
France. 

He announced the call-up of the whole 1942 class for work in Ger- 
many, saying “the French volunteers on the Eastern Front demand 
that we make equal sacrifice’. 250,000 workers would have to leave 
for Germany between April 1 and July 1. This figure was the result of 
an agreement between the German and French Governments signed 
during his recent visit to the Fiihrer. 

June 6.—Reports from North Africa stated that the Germans had 
executed 47,000 people in France, and sent 200,000 into exile in their 
effort to stamp out underground resistance. 

June 7.—Portfolios were distributed among the members of the 
National Committee for French Liberation as follows: Gens. Giraud 
and de Gaulle, joint Chairmen; M. Massigli, Foreign Affairs; Gen. 
Catroux, Moslem Affairs; M. André Philip, Home Affairs and Action 
within France; M. Monnet, Supply and Rearmament; Gen. Georges, 
Commissioner without Portfolio; M. Diethelm, Production and Com- 
_ merce; M. Couve de Murville (at present Secretary-General to Gen. 

Giraud), Finance; M. Tixier, Labour and Social Affairs; M. Pléven, 
Colonies; M. H. Bonnet, Information; M. Meyer, Communications and 
Merchant Navy; and Dr. Abadie, Justice, Education, and Public 
Health. M. Puaux was appointed Resident-General of Morocco in 
place of Gen. Nogués, and M. Helleu, former Ambassador in Ankara, 
succeeded Gen. Catroux as High Commissioner in Syria. 

Gen. Catroux stated in a broadcast from Algiers that on the moral 
plane, unity had been achieved not only between two factions, but 
between France “‘inside’”’ and “outside”. The victory of the spirit had 
been achieved by the union, the national spirit had regenerated the 
power of France, and Frenchmen had returned to the glorious traditions 
of their past. The world had ceased to pity France and again had 
confidence in her destiny. The future was full of promise, but it would 
remain sterile if all Frenchmen did not pull their weight for the libera- 
tion of France and victory. Algerians must think above all of France. 
hey were more responsible than any other people in the Empire, 
because they were virtually part of the mother country. France did 
not distinguish between her own and her adopted sons, and under the 
common flag they would fight until the final victory. 


Berlin radio announced that 12 German soldiers were attacked on 
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June 5 in Marseilles by assailants, ‘apparently under orders from 
abroad’’, who were arrested. 

Vichy radio announced a decree whereby the office for North African 
Affairs was reincorporated in the State Secretariat of the Interior. 


FINLAND 


June 1.—Swedish reports stated that Germany had _ informed 
Finland that she could no longer supply the Finnish army with tanks, 
but would provide the machinery for Finland to build her own. 


GERMANY 


May 26.—Sauckel’s statement to the Paris press. (see France.) 

May 27.—The Pope’s message to German bishops. (see Vatican 
City.) 

The Japanese Naval Attaché in Berlin was quoted by the radio as 
saying “‘This war will certainly decide the existence or non-existence 
of the Axis Powers, and this year is bound to become decisive’’. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that where the enemy here and there 
retrieved his positions, it was painful for Germany, though by no 
means critical. ‘“There are perhaps symptoms of crisis’, he said, “but 
no real crisis, for this involves dangers of quite a different nature and 

_ would mean that we were in a situation from which there was no escape 
save through the luck of war’. “Our enemies’’, he continued, ‘“‘find it 
easy to win peripheral successes, since in our preceding victories they 
have lost all that could be lost without losing life itself’. He also 
commented on the “critical disposition” of the German people, and 
said they were more difficult to lead than a nation which took things 
easily; from this sprang their vice of “‘artifically exaggerating their 
personal worries’. “But however loose the ordinary German may 
sometimes be in his language, he is sound in his views’, he concluded. 

May 28.—It was learned that Wagner, Gauleiter for Alsace, had 
stated recently at Mannheim that the Nazi Party had higher duties 
than others in the present struggle, and that any member who was 
unwilling or incapable of carrying out those duties must leave the 
party ranks either voluntarily or forcibly. To be a Nazi meant to be a 
soldier of the Fiihrer, and anyone who could not or would not fight must 
leave the field. It was therefore occasionally necessary to test party 
members and remove,those who could not stand up to the test. It was 
the duty of every German to help to punish traitors as they deserved, 
and every true German must fight with determination every sign of 
weakness of character among the people. 

Transocean news agency stated ‘‘The strengthening of the party by 
combing out lukewarm elements has become a subject of general 
discussion in Germany after it had been demanded in the Italian 
Fascist Party for many months and finally carried out’. 

May 31.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that when the enemy 
said the initiative had now finally become his he made an obvious 
mistake in thinking that this was necessarily an advantage. The Axis 
were now harvesting the fruits of their former lightning campaign and 
of the two winters in Russia when they held their positions. At present 
they could put the increase of European production against the arma- 
ments of the enemy, and against his air attack they could put the 
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erowth of their defences and the U-boat war. Their present interior 
jines did not expose them to the same concentric pressure from all 
ides as in 1918, because the distances between their enemies had 
become much greater. There was also another difference compared 
with 1918, for then the U.S.A. threw the whole weight of their power 
exclusively against Germany and her European allies, while now their 
war potential was divided. Danger had certainly come nearer to the Axis 
since the loss of Tunisia, but im order to force a decision the enemy 
must come very near, and that would give the Germans good chances. 
Meanwhile toughness and patience would help them over periods of 
apparent stagnation and tense expectation, and the eastern front 
might perhaps bring surprises. 

The safe conduct granted to Greek ships working for Switzerland 
was withdrawn. 

June 1.—Swiss reports stated that Ley had stated in a recent speech 
to party chiefs at Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle that it was impossible 
for the Germans to put the clock back, even if they wanted to, because 
“the Jew who rules this world cannot forgive’. He said that every 
Nazi when he joined the party burned his boats. “Whoever attacks 
Jews must be prepared for everything, because there is no way back’. 

June 2.—A statement broadcast from Hitler’s H.Q. announced an 
“extraordinary increase of armament, tank, and munition output in 
the past year’, which had far excelled the original schedules of pro- 
duction figures, and awarded to Speer, the Minister for Armaments and 
Munitions, the Fritz Todt ring of German technical industry. 

Swedish reports stated that the conviction was growing in Berlin 
that the fortress of Europe required a whole quiet year in which to 
carry out a big programme of rearmament and to train the new German 
army recently recruited. It was stated that large industries were 
being transferred out of reach of British bombing raids to Upper 
Silesia, the Danzig region, the Vienna forest area, and the eastern 
Alps, and that the German leaders were trying to procure “‘a period of 
military quiet for some time ahead”’. Three years of blitz war had had 
their effect on the army, it was stated; the winter campaign in Russia 
especially had left great gaps in men and material, and the campaign in 
Tunisia had brought heavy losses, particularly in men. Reports also 
stated that the Germans had an auxiliary army of 560,000 anti-Soviet 
Russians under a Russian general, Vlassov, and a further 62,000 
“volunteers” recruited in Galicia. 

_It was learned that a purge of the universities was proceeding 
simultaneously with that of the Nazi Party. At Munich it was an- 
nounced that a body, consisting of the rector, the dean, and the 
Gaustudentenfiihrer, was being set up “‘to spur on all the forces of 
academic life towards victory” and to ensure that “‘only really suitable 
students study at the universities and that all unsuitable students are 
given other work”. The Gaustudentenfiihrer denounced students who 
did nothing but work, ‘and recommended those who were politically 
militant. The task of the university, he said, was ‘‘to provide the best 
possible spiritual leadership. Therefore, political education is the most 
important of all our tasks’. An official, addressing students’ leaders 
at Leipzig, stated “Politics is not a spare-time hobby, but a sphere of 
action from which nobody may stand aloof”. At other universities also 
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discussions had taken place on the need for getting rid of those who 
“adopt a more or less provocative negative attitude towards total war 
and its important demands”’. 

June 4.—The radio stated that the European military base was so 
strong that Germany and Italy could undertake large-scale offensives 
in all directions. The total mobilization of all resources had greatly 
strengthened the German armed forces and yielded many new divisions 
to fill the gaps torn in the ranks during the winter. 

Die Wehrmacht, in an article examining the possibility of 4 
grand-scale landing by the Allies in South Europe, admitted that the 
Axis could not wholly prevent the United Nations from constituting 
great Mediterranean arsenals, but declared that the distances from 
Africa to Europe would be as long as that in the reverse direction, which 
caused the Axis so many difficulties in the last three years. If the 
Allies disembarked in South Europe conditions would be as difficult 
for the United Nations as for the Axis in North Africa, it was stated. 
The United Nations would not face a mere expeditionary corps, but 
armies numbering millions, and the defenders would have at their 
disposal a network of traffic-ways perfectly organized. The great 
chances were that a landing in South Europe would not require the 
detachment of enough Axis troops to make any material change in the 
general situation. 

A reply was sent to the Swedish protest against anchored German 
mines inside Swedish territorial waters, in which the Germans stated 
that they had laid no minefield inside these waters, and if mines were 
discovered the only explanation was that strong currents had moved 
them with their moorings from international waters to Swedish. They 
expressed regret and offered to help in sweeping the mines. 

June 5.—Goebbels stated at the Berlin Sportpalast that the Germans 
held “all the trumps for a truly decisive victory’’, and that neither lies 
nor promises could cheat them of those trumps. That could be done by 
force only. With his “brutal and cynical methods of warfare’ the 
- enemy had given the Germans a taste of what was in store for them if 
they weakened, and until the British were made to pay, the German 
people must try to put up with the consequences of “the British- 
American air terror’. “With set teeth we have to suffer this crime at 
the moment”’, he said. “It is part of the war, and as to how our people 
will take it, on that depends to a very great extent the coming victory’. 
He paid tribute to the heroism of the people in the west and north- 
west districts who were suffering without complaining more that the 
average citizen of the Reich had any idea. The hour of retribution 
would come, however; as the English were using the air weapon, so the 
Germans were using against them the U-boat weapon, and its conse- 
quences were more devastating in the long run. 

June 5.—The Munitions Minister stated in Berlin that in May 1943 6.3 
times as many tons of ammunition had been produced in Germany asin an 
average month. The production of heavy A.A. guns and of the heaviest 
type of A.A. guns had been stepped up by 31.5 per cent since 141. 
The number of aircraft produced during May was many times above 
the average monthly figure in 1941, and the monthly increase in 
ammunition production was between 400 per cent and 1,900 per cent. 
Thanks to the mobilization of labour it had been possible not only to 
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replace all the armament workers mobilized during 1942 and the spring 
of 1943, but also to increase the number of workers in the armament 
industry during that period by 23 per cent. The temporary destruction 
of two power stations had not broken down the system of energy supply, 
for the decentralization of this was so well organized that it had been 
possible to replace the loss of energy effectively during the same day. 
June 7.—An article in the Nationalsozialistische Korrespondenz 
declared that the time had come for all zealous members of the Nazi 
Party both at the front and at home to proceed energetically against 
the faint hearted. “In this life and. death struggle’, it was stated, “‘it 
is again necessary to gather together men and women who are ready to 
fight for nothing but the cause and the idea, and who do not make 
their efforts dependent on the chances of success. At this hour there 
are too many who are nothing but experts, and too few faithful hearts 
at posts where knowledge means much but where faith masters every- 
thing’. He stated that many people owed their positions to their 
professional qualifications, but were not 100 per cent sound in their 


ideology. 


GIBRALTAR 
May 29.—Mr. Churchill visited Gibraltar on his way from Washing- 


ton to Algiers. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

May 25.—Brazilian President’s message to the King. (see Brazil.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a vote of credit for £1,000 
million in the House of Commons, and said that the new Canadian 
Mutual Aid Act had made a substantial difference to the sums neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war. 

May 26.—President.Kalinin’s message to the King on the anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Anglo-Soviet Pact. (see Russia). Mr. Eden 
sent a message to M. Molotov stating that the previous year had been 
“an eventful and not unsuccessful one for our two countries’’, for the 
Red Army had inscribed the name Stalingrad on its banners and had 
flung the invader back, while Britain and her Allies had freed Africa 
from the enemy. ‘‘We can look forward to the coming year not un- 
hopefully”, he said, “sure in the knowledge that we shall each play our 
part to the utmost of our capacity against our common foe’’, and he 
concluded by saying that Britain and Russia would continue in alliance 
in peace after victory “for the mutual benefit of our two peoples and 
for the cause which the United Nations have at heart’. 

Mr. Eden had a long conversation with Gen de Gaulle. 

The Colonial Secretary announced in the House of Commons that 
the Government stood pledged by the assurance given to Ceylon in 
1941 that as soon as possible after the war the question of the reform 
of the Constitution would be further examined, and had authorised 
the Governor of Ceylon to make a further statement. 

_ May 27.—The Secretary for the Dominions stated in the House of 
Commons that the destruction of the Axis war potential by air bombing 
was a vital and major feature of Allied strategy, and neither the enemy 
hor anyone would divert the Allies from it. Nor would they relax the 
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vigorous prosecution of the war by this or other legitimate means 
until complete victory was achieved. 

The King sent a reply to President Kalinin saying that he shared his 
conviction that Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A., together with the other 
United Nations, would achieve victory over the enemy, and that the 
“close collaboration in the post-war world to which we have pledged 
ourselves in our Treaty will be to the benefit not only of our two peoples 
but of all freedom-loving nations’. 

May 28.—Mr. Eden stated at Portsmouth that Italy now lay wide 
open to air attacks, which would be pressed home by all means in the 
Allies’ power, since they were relentlessly determined to destroy 
Fascism and to prosecute the war against Italy with all the force they 
possessed so long as Italy fought Hitler’s war. What the Italians had 
to endure had been brought upon them by Mussolini and his Fascist 
associates, and it was because of their treacherous act in attacking 
helpless France that Britain was now at war with Italy. Mussolini 
had asked Hitler for the privilege of sharing in the bombing of London, 
and he and his corrupt Fascist régime had first needlessly exposed the 
Italians to the horrors of modern war. “‘It is for the Italian people to 
decide whether they are to endure this bombardment to the bitte: 
end, and when it is to stop”, he said. Britain was not prepared to lend 
an attentive ear to suggestions from any quarter that bombardment 
from the air was a weapon which should be given up, and least of all 
was she impressed by belated conversions to this view. Some of those 
who were crying out against bombing had been conspicuously silent 
when Britain was bombed. Britain had not started the business, but 
now it was a case of the biter bit, and the process would continue until 
the utter defeat of Nazism and Fascism. The battle of the U-boats 
still raged, but, though it was not yet decided, ‘‘at least we feel better 
about it than we have done’’, he said. 

May 31.—It was officially confirmed in London that the French 
warships at Alexandria, under the command of Adm. Godefroy, had 
voluntarily joined the Allies. 

Gen. Stilwell arrived in London from Washington. 

June 1.—The Secretary for the Dominions stated in the House of 
Commons that total British Empire losses in the three services (ex- 
cluding the Merchant Navy) during the first three years of war were 
514,993 (of which 275,844 were from the U.K.), 73,477 of them being 
killed, 75,403 missing, and 76,801 prisoners. 

The Minister of Home Security issued a statement denouncing Axis 
“humbug”’ on air raids. The Axis had been first in raiding cities such 
as Warsaw and Rotterdam, and Germany’s policy had always been the 
unrestricted bombing of cities. Now that Germany was the target It 
was too late for the Nazis to plead that modern air warfare was started 
by anybody but the murderers of Abyssinia, Guernica, Warsaw, and 
Rotterdam. 

June 2.—The First Lord of the Admiralty stated in the House ol 
Commons that shipping losses in December, January, and February 
last had been much lower than a year before, and that in April and 
May losses had been reduced still further. In the first five months 0! 
1943 there had been a substantial reduction on the figures of the 
corresponding period of 1942, and a saving of more than one-third ol 
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the losses over the whole of the five months. Together with increased 
US. merchant ship building this had resulted in large increases to 
United Nations tonnage. The improved situation in the Battle of the 
Atlantic reflected the growing size of the escort forces, both ships and 
aircraft. The curve of U-boat destruction had been kept steadily 
rising, and during the previous 12 months the number of “‘kills” ex- 
ceeded that of the whole of the previous period of the war. In the 
previous 2 months the number of U-boats in the Atlantic Battle 
appeared to have decreased, due mainly to the rising rate of “‘kills’’ at 
sea. The provisional estimate showed that the number of U-boats 
destroyed during May exceeded the number which the enemy had 
brought into service; it was certainly the best month of the war for 
kills so far. The number of U-boats operating had also been affected 
by the bombing of the building yards and bases in the Bay of Biscay. 
No doubt the Axis would make great efforts to alter this situation, 
but he gave the unqualified assurance that the Axis were quite wrong 
in asserting, as they had done, that the low rate of sinkings in April 
was due to the small amount of shipping at sea, for in that month 
British imports were the highest since the beginning of 1942. 

The Lord Privy Seal stated in the House of Lords that the United 
Nations intended to take all possible measures to prevent the Axis 
from destroying the means of industrial competition in the occupied 
countries. There might be such chaos on the Continent at the end of 
the war that it might be impossible at once to carry out a vast scheme 
of replacement in addition to the immediate task of feeding the 
people, but the possibility of replacement would not be.ruled out 
where possible and appropriate. If the occupied countries were to be 
restored to a higher standard even than before the war, it could only be 
done by the adoption by the United Nations of a wide and expanding 
economic policy as expressed in the Atlantic Charter, and they were 
now considering such proposals. 

June 5.—Mr. Churchill arrived back in London. 

June 7.—The Minister of War Transport arrived back in London. 

A U.S. mission arrived to discuss the control and production of 
timber and economy in its use. 


GREECE 

May 25.-It was learned that many people had been arrested 
suspected of being connected with guerrilla bands in the areas of 
Kozane, Salonika, and Katerine, after leaflets had been dropped by 
Axis aeroplanes offering an amnesty to partisans if they surrendered 
with their arms by May 20. Similar incidents also occurred in Crete. 

Turkish reports stated that of the 55,000 Jews of Salonika only 
about 5,000 foreign Jews remained in the town and the rest had been 
sent to Poland. 

May 28.—Turkish reports stated that the Germans had taken 
complete control of all railways and roads throughout the country, 
and had abolished the division into German and Italian zones. It was 
estimated that 15 German and 5 Italian divisions were in Greece and 
Bulgarian-occupied Thrace and Macedonia. 

May 29.—It was learned that the bread ration had been reduced, 
and that all agricultural workers aged 18 to 60 had been ordered, after 
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cultivating their own soil, to devote two periods of 5 days each per 
month to work for those who could not cultivate their own farms. 

May 30.—Turkish reports stated that partisans had recently jp. 
tensified their activity in Macedonia and Thessaly, and had made 
successful raids on Karditza, Pharsala, Kalambaka, Velestino, and 
Kastoria. Kalavryta, across the Corinth Canal, had also been raided. 

May 31.—The German safe-conduct for Greek ships working for 
Switzerland was withdrawn and the ships were ordered to make for the 
nearest port. 

June 7.—Turkish reports stated that the Germans had asked all 
neutrals to close their Consulates on the Greek islands in the Aegean, 


HUNGARY 

May 29.—The Prime Minister stated in a speech that it was not 
during his Government that it had been decided to participate in the 
1942 Russian campaign. “I do not doubt that this was a decision which 
had to be made and when the call of our ally reached us it had to be 
followed”’, he said. “But it is my task to give the country a new army 
in place of the one which was lost. I must give new life to those who 
have suffgred from the war and new faith to those who may, perhaps, 
be doubting’. Hungary could bear sacrifices only ‘in proportion to her 
strength’, he said. She was fighting “‘to the end’”’ against Bolshevik 
Russia, for he asserted that small nations could not live “‘in the shadow 
of the Great Powers’. He expressed sympathy with the new Croat 
and Slovak States, and said that Hungary wished to live in a state of 
peaceful ¢ollaboration with all her neighbours, after adjusting out- 
standing differences with them. He admitted that the Jewish problem 
could only be solved by the deportation of the Jews, but this ‘‘could 
not be done as long as no place was found to resettle them’’, and 
Hungary ‘“‘wouJd do nothing that conflicted with her Christian civili- 
zation and Christian spirit’. 

May 31.—The Regent was reported to have refused Hitler’s demand 
' for more troops for the Russian front, and also for transit for German 
troops and war material on the Hungarian railways and along the 
Danube. He also declined to allow Budapest to be used as a German 
military H.Q. 

June 3.—An 11 p.m. curfew was instituted in Budapest. 


INDIA 


May 26.—An. official announcement issued in Delhi stated that the 
Government had refused a request of Mr. Gandhi to forward a letter 
from himself to Mr. Jinnah, as they were not prepared to give facilities 
for political correspondence or contact to persons detained for pro- 
moting an illegal mass movement which had not been disavowed and 
was thus gravely embarrassing India’s war effort at a critical time. It 
rested with Mr. Gandhi to satisfy the Government that he could safely 
be allowed once more to participate in the public affairs of the country. 

May 31.—The Communist Party, at its first convention in Bombay, 
pledged itself to spare no effort in rousing and uniting the Indian 
people, “‘to bring them into a common battle-front for the final all-out 
assault against the Fascist gangsters”. A twin programme was laid 
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down, to forge unity between Congress and the Moslem League, and to 
harness the country’s patriotism to national defence. 

June 4.—The Federal Court declared the ordinance authorizing 
provincial Governments to establish, as a semi-emergency measure, 
special courts for the trial of criminal offences, to be ultra vires. 

June 5.—The Government repealed the Special Courts Ordinance. 
The Calcutta High Court declared invalid the ordinance recently 
promulgated by the Government of India to validate Defence of India 
Rule 26, under which the Congress leaders were detained. 


IRAQ 
June 7.—It was learned that Gen. Sikorski was making a visit of 
inspection to the Polish troops in Iraq. 


ITALY , 
May 24.—Mussolini conferred with the Fascist chiefs in Rome and 
Rome radio anriounced that he had issued “the necessary instructions’. 
May 26.—Strikes were reported to have broken out in many arms 
factories, and the Government issued a decree ordering all strikers to 
return to work at once. Algiers radio reported that Mussolini had 
authorized the evacuation of Rome “in case of necessity’’. 

The News Agency, in reply to Mr. Churchill’s statement to the 
press about a possible change of heart in Italy, said that Italians would 
then have to give up everything in disowning their legitimate aspira- 
tions, embodied in the Fascist régime, and would never occupy that 
place in the world which Churchill was less than ever disposed to give 
them. Italy had always had her place in the world and would always 
have it, whatever Mr. Churchill might think. It was unnecessary to 
add that Italy was at war with the Anglo-Saxons because they had 
always coveted her past and wanted to refuse her the future to which 
she was entitled. In implying that the fate of Italy would in future be 
in Britain’s hands Churchill was going too fast, for if the fate of Italy 
were really in her enemy’s hands the latter would not need to address 
her with so many flatteries and threats. ; 

May 27.—Rome radio announced that a further repatriation of 
2,709 Italian and 700 British prisoners-of-war would take place from 
Turkey on June 1. 

May 31.—It was reported that on May 9 saboteurs attacked Padua 
aerodrome, destroying 20 aircraft. Mussolini, in a speech to repat- 
riated wounded soldiers, exhorted them to foster among their fellow 
countrymen a “‘sacred hatred of the enemy’”’. 

June 1.—The German wireless announced that Gen. Rossi had been 
removed from the post of Chief of the General Staff and replaced by 
Gen. Roatta. 

June 2.—Rome reports stated that the Secretary of the Fascist 
Party had appointed Ruggero Melone as deputy chief of the general 
staff of the Fascist youth associations, and that new leaders of the 
Fascist university associations in Catania, Littoria, and Ravenna 
had also been appointed. 

June 3.—Newspapers and broadcasts proclaimed that the hour was 
approaching when Allied air bombardment would develop into in- 
vasion. The Chairman of the War Invalids Organization stated in a 
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broadcast that Italy had before her the example of Britain, when she 
had stood alone against the enemy in 1940, and had continued to resis 
and refused to negotiate with the victor. Now Britain dared to suggest 
to Italy something which she would lrave scorned for herself. 

June 4.—Rome radio announced that a German living in Italy had 
been executed for spying for the enemy. , 

June 7.—Rome wireless announced the expulsion of 14 officials oj 
the Fascist Party, including the chief of a department at the Ministry 
of Foreign Exchange, for corruption, illegal traffic in food, “harbouring 
British prisoners’, and for “lacking all manly Italian feelings’’. 

Troops withdrawn from Albania. (see Albania.) 


JAPAN 

May 26.—Tokyo wireless announced the appointment of Goto, th 
former Home Minister, as Minister of State without portfolio, and 
quoted him as saying that Japan was now “facing an unprecedented|; 
grave situation’’, and that the most urgent requirement in the nation 
at the moment was to consolidate further their total national strength 
and to “strengthen our domestic structure for the decisive battle’’. 

May 27.—Naval Attaché’s statement in Berlin. (see Germany.) 

june 1.—Tokyo wireless announced that the war situation was 
“extremely grave’, and demanded urgently increased production o! 
vital war materials. Therefore the Cabinet had approved a_ plan 
providing for the consolidation of ‘‘productive elements’’ in all fields 
of industry, expansion of undeveloped industries vital to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, “improvement and renovation”’ of productive tech- 
nique, readjustment of labour supply, rationalization of the transport 
industry, and reorganization of finance and banking to provide the 
necessary funds ‘“‘expediently and harmoniously”’. 

June 3.—Tojo stated in Tokyo, according to the German News 
Agency, “The situation is too serious to be described by wards’’. He 
stated there was not one Japanese who would not be prepared to forfeit 
his life spontaneously for the victory of his country. 


LIBERIA 
May 26.—Visit of the President to Washington. (see U.S.A.) 


LITHUANIA 

June 7.—Swedish reports stated that 4 members of the National 
Council had been arrested by the Germans, with almost all the promi- 
nent intellectuals, that all universities and public libraries had been 
closed, and that the Gestapo had begun destroying or removing all the 
equipment of scientific institutions and the books of the national 
libraries. These measures were in revenge for Lithuania’s refusal to con- 
tribute a volunteer legion to the “Nazi crusade against Bolshevism . 


MARTINIQUE 

May 29.—Adm. Robert, in reply to a question as to the conditions 
under which he would be ready to use the resources of the bases and 
forces under his command against the Axis, stated that it would be 
necessary that this should not involve him in rebellion against the 
French Government and that the Allies should permit the French 
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forces now fighting in two factions to form a united front “under one 
authority, with full sovereign rights for the French Empire”. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

May 28.—Visit of Foreign Minister to Canada. (see Canada.) 

It was reported that more than 1,000 people had been killed in 
riots at the beginning of May. 

May 29.—It was learned that all Jews had been forbidden to live in 
Amsterdam. 

June 3.—Paris radio stated that a ‘Territorial Guard’’ had been 
created ‘‘to defend, in case of invasion, military objectives, railway 
lines, bridges, and other important establishments”. 

June 7.—Posthuma, the Dutch Nazi delegate for Agriculture, was 
shot dead. 


NEW ZEALAND 

June 4.—The Minister of Finance, presenting the Budget, stated 
that up to the end of March New Zealand had spent over {229 
million on the war, and her war expenditure was now nearly {3 million 
weekly. Taxation had yielded {88 million, loans at home and oversea 
{123} million, and lend-lease £25,800,000. The previous year’s war 
expenditure was £144 million, and nearly £102 million of it was raised 
in New Zealand. 


NORWAY 

May 27.—German reports stated that the flight of Norwegians 
across the Swedish frontier had recently been assuming a mass 
character. 

June 5.—It was reported from Trondheim that the 40,000 Nor- 
wegians there were in constant quarrel with the 60,000 Germans who 
had arrived there recently, and that there was also a tense situation at 
Drammen, where a “conditional state of emergency’”’ had been declared 
following the cutting of the wires of mines under the town bridge. 

June 7.—It was learned that the Germans were organizing a further 
registration of Norwegian man and woman power under the guise of 
medical examinations. Out of 10,000 workers called up for labour, only 
about 3,500 had been sent to labour camps by the Middle of May, and 
out of 400,000 boys and girls aged 10 to 18 ordered to join the Quisling 
Youth Service, only 1,000 had complied with the order in 18 months. 

Berlin radio reported that Quisling stated at a recent party meeting 
that the fierce struggle which the party was waging for a New Order 
and thereby for Norway’s freedom and independence would be con- 
tinued to final victory, “for the existence of Norway was at stake’. 


POLAND 

_ May 25.—The Foreign Ministry, at a meeting of the National 
Council, in reply to the declaration made by the Czech Minister on 
May 17 recalled the ‘‘gentleman’s agreement”’ of 1940 between the two 
nations, and stated that it was agreed that, in establishing her 
luture relations with Russia, Poland would not expect Czechoslovakia 
to engage herself on her side, except for the sympathies existing 
between the two partners. Poland, on the other hand, claimed 
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the right to exercise a similar restraint in the event of difficulties 
arising between Czechoslovakia and her neighbours of the Central 
European group. Both parties also agreed to acknowledge the exis- 
tence of a difference of views with regard to the problem of Teschen and 
to consider this disputed point as the last in the programme of their 
joint labours. The position of the United Nations had ‘undergone a 
fundamental change for the better since 1940, thanks to the entry into 
the war of the Soviet Union. This had not disturbed the foundation 
upon which Poland and Czechoslovakia pledged themselves to build 
up an organic unity. Their confederation would never have an anti- 
Soviet bias, and its achievement was obviously in the interest of 
Russian security and of the safeguarding of European peace. That was 
why the Polish Government continued to foster it as a fundamental 
and organic factor, unaffected by considerations of current political 
tactics. The support of Britain and the U.S.A. could be counted on in 
this endeavour, and this initiative corresponded also with the interests 
of France. Poland also believed that, in spite of objections lately 
advanced by the Soviet Government, the Soviet Union would appre- 
ciate the aforementioned considerations, which demanded its realization. 

Polish interests in Russia to be represented by the Australian 
Legation in Kuibyshev. (see Australia.) 

May 27.—Gen. Sikorski’s visit to the Middle East. (see Egy#t.) 

Papal Chargé d’Affaires appointed to Government in London. 
(see Vatican City.) 

May 28.—Reports were received from Swit, the secret patriot 
wireless station, that on May 20 a unit of the Underground Forces 
held up a train at Celestynow station, on the Warsaw-Lublin line; 
4 Gestapo men were killed and 15 to 20 wounded, and 45 political 
prisoners on the train were released. 

May 31.—It was learned that the Cracow ghetto had been emptied, 
and that thousands of Jews had been murdered and carried off to 
concentration camps from Lukow, Radomsk, Krasnik, Sobolew, 
Radzymin, and other towns. 

June 3.—The secret broadcasting station Swit reported that during 
April underground forces carried out death sentences on 40 Gestapo 
agents in the Lublin district, and 14 in the Kielce district. Mass 
punitive action was taken by the Germans in the Kielce district. 

June 4.—Swit reported that in the battle of the Warsaw ghetto the 
Germans lost 300 killed and more than 1,000 wounded. They had mur- 
dered all but 300,000 of over 3 million Jews. It was also reported that 
trainloads of Bulgarian Jews were arriving at the Treblinka death 
camp in Poland. 

June 7.—Gen. Sikorski’s visit to the troops in Iraq. (see Iraq.) 


RUMANIA 


May 27.—Filderman, the former president of the Union of Jewish 
Communities in Rumania, was arrested on the orders of Antonescu. 

May 31.—It was learned that the Commissioner for Jewish Affairs, 
under Antonescu’s orders, had levied an additional tax of 4,000 million 
lei on the Jewish community, half of which was to be paid by the 
middle of June. All Jews unable to subscribe their quota were to be 
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deported for forced labour in Transdniestria, and nearly 40,000 were 
reported to be already in labour camps. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 29.—Gen. Smuts stated in a broadcast to Europe that the days 
of deliverance were at hand. The enemy was baffled and bewildered, 
for the initiative in attack had been finally wrested from his hands, 
and the element of surprise could now be exploited by the Allies. It 
was to achieve this great advantage that the African campaigns had 
been launched, and their result had fully justified his conviction that 
the ejection of the Axis from Africa must be the essential preliminary 
to the invasion of Europe. 

June 2.—Gen. Smuts stated at a party. rally in Capetown that he 
looked forward to the day when there would be a consultative council 
meeting regularly to discuss the common interests of southern Africa 
without any of the States renouncing their present political connections. 
The Pan-African idea was constantly before the Government, and the 
Union was reaching the stage when she would have to throw open her 
doors and add to the country’s manpower. He said he had supreme 
confidence in the result of the coming election. The Opposition had 
raised the Communist bogy, but this had recently been exploded by 
Stalin, and it was fallacious to say that an opportunity existed for 
fostering Communism in South Africa because South Africa was in 
alliance with the Soviet. The Opposition had expected a German 
victory and hoped to obtain a republic from Hitler, but no such victory 
was in sight. The Opposition had also thought that when South Africa 
entered the war they would be able to drive all Afrikaner elements into 
a racial block, but this had also been a mistake. 

He said a great mistake had been made after the previous war 
through America’s isolation, but this would not recur. He looked 
forward to an organization based primarily on the United Nations 
which would take control of the world’s destructive forces and guar- 
antee mankind against a recurrence of present disasters. He urged that 
there should not be a peace of vengeance, and said, ‘‘The people have 
their right to live and trade and to their national existence whether 
they are an old Allied country or an old enemy. But we must take care 
that our old enemies are disarmed and that arms are controlled. Unless 
that is done there is no hope for the human race’’. 


SPAIN 

May 25.—A decree was issued demobilising from June 1 soldiers of 
the 1937-38 classes as well as older men still in active service. 

May 26.—Decrees were issued giving conditional liberty to 6,954 
prisoners, and ordering the construction of air-raid shelters in all cities 
of more than 22,000 inhabitants. 

May 28.—A Government directive to the press was issued ordering 
that leading articles on air bombing should not be published, and that 
only articles by professors and authorities on international law should 
be printed, taking into account that it was not bombing of the civil 
population in itself with which Spain was most concerned but the fact 
that it led to reprisals and chaos, that it was considered lawful to bomb 
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military objectives, and that the press campaign should be carried on 
irrespective of who was doing the bombing. 

, - 5 political 
prisoners”’, 

June 5.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement on air warfare, 
claiming that as a neutral Spain could look at the question dispas- 
sionately as other countries did before 1939. At the 1933 Disarmament 
Conference, it was pointed out, Britain accepted Spanish proposals for 
avoiding attacks on civil populations, and Germany, France, and the 
U.S.A. did so later. Spain appealed now, inspired by Christian feelings, 
to the consciences of all belligerents for the humanization of the war, 
The Spanish press, it was claimed, had repeatedly condemned the 
killing of the innocent; it was unjust to state that Spain was only now 
moved by air bombardments, and it was denied that she was acting in 
the service of another country. Spain did not desire to diminish the 
military effectiveness of aircraft, but to avoid useless destruction, and 
therefore the sparing of civil populations by the establishment of 
safety zones for non-combatants was recommended, as was done in 
the Civil War. The belligerents should agree on what they regarded as 
total military objectives and what were “partial objectives’ on 
account of the presence of industries and military installations, as well 
as “‘non-bombardable”’ zones. A permanent neutral committee should 
be set up to guarantee the carrying out of the plan. 


SWEDEN 


May 27.—The findings of a special inquiry ordered by the Defence 
Minister into the regulations governing the landing of foreign aircraft 
on an emergency airfield in Sweden established that no general order 
warranting instructions that German aeroplanes which had made 
forced landings could take off again had ever been issued. Reports of 
such instructions were a misinterpretation of an order of 1941 that 
permitted damaged military aircraft to make forced landings. 

June 4.—German reply to protest re mines in Swedish territorial 
waters. (see Germany.) 

June 6.—The Prime Minister gave a warning in a speech at Turevik 
that the danger to Sweden would increase as the war grew fiercer. 
“Our attitude is determined by our desire to live in peace’, he said. 
“The purpose of our military preparedness is to secure respect for that 
desire, and at the same time to maintain our freedom and independ- 
ence.’’ Answering critics of the policy of neutrality, he said that a 
certain measure of understanding for the position of the neutrals 
seemed to have returned. Nothing but strict neutrality was expected 
by both belligerents, and thus a real success for the independent line 
they had followed could be registered. 

The Foreign Minister stated at Sandviken that Sweden had no need 
to indulge in self-criticism because she had been more fortunate than 
other nations. She had gained no advantages by unfair means, and hei 
policy had not made the fight for freedom of her sister nations an\ 


more difficult. It would therefore be dishonest to the Swedish people 


to persuade them that they owed a debt of gratitude to other nations. 


It was still their duty to defend themselves and become worthy of the 
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freedom they enjoyed, and also to strive for happier and more just 
conditions in the world. 


SWITZERLAND 

May 31.—The German safe-conduct for Greek ships working for 
Switzerland was withdrawn. The C.-in-C. of the Army stated that war 
would be waged more or less near the Swiss frontiers, and the first 
to set foot on Swiss soil would be regarded as an enemy, from whatever 
side he came. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 

June 7.—M. Helleu, the Delegate-General Plenipotentiary in the 
Levant, stated in a declaration to the peoples of Syria and the Lebanon 
that he was determined to help them to preserve their independence 
within the frame of friendship with France. “In this task’’, he said, 
“T shall have the conviction of speaking and acting in the name of 
France, strong and united again, which marches to victory by the side 
of her allies’. 


TANGIER 

May 27.—It was learned that the Spanish authorities were arresting 
Moroccans who had obtained French visas to go to the French zone in 
search of work. 

May 30.—A reign of terror was reported to exist among the Jewish 
and Moorish communities, following further arrests. Total arrests 
amounted to about 300 Jewish and Arab youths, who were deported to 
Spanish Morocco. The printing office of the local British newspaper, 
the Tangier Gazette, was picketed by police. 

May 31.—The British Consul-General protested to the Spanish 
Governor against the anti-Allied moves and received assurances that 
the offices of the local British newspaper would no longer be picketed. 

June 2.—The High Commissioner, Gen. Orgaz, left for Oujda to 
meet Gen. Clark of the U.S. 5th Army. 

The Spanish Governor announced to representatives of the Jewish 
community that he had ‘“‘pardoned”’ all the Jewish victims of the recent 
arrests, who would be released within a few days. 


TURKEY 
May 28.—A record Budget of about £T97 million was’ passed by 
Parliament. 


U.S.A. 


_ May 25.—Mr. Churchill told the press in Washington that he con- 
sidered the present threat to Australia to be much less serious than during 
his previous visit. In reply to a question, he said that the Allies’ future 
plans were to wage the war “‘to the unconditional surrender of all who 
have molested us—that applies to Asia as well as to Europe’. Russia 
had done what no one else could do, “torn part of the guts out of the 
German war machine”. With regard to the possibility of Russia 
turning on Japan, he said he felt that no more could be asked of Russia; 
her strength would grow, however, and she knew that Japan had been 
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watching her with an opportunist’s eye. He praised U.S. daylight 
bombing of Germany, and made it clear that in his Congress speech 
he had not meant that no land attack would be made till the air 
offensive had been tried out. He considered Italy a softer proposition 
than Germany, and the Allies might be aided by a change of heart or a 
weakening of morale. They had no idea of takirig the native soil from 
Italy, and Italians would be well advised to throw themselves on the 
justice of those they had attacked. “We shall not stain our name by 
any inhuman acts”, he said. “It is a matter for them to settle among 
themselves. All we can do is to apply the physical stimuli”. With 
regard to the Far East, he said the Asiatic and European wars would 
now be waged concurrently with equal force. All soldiers and all ships 
must be engaged on the widest front possible; ‘‘We are the big animal 
now, shaking the life out of the smaller animal, and he must be given 
no rest, no chance to recover’, he said. 

President Roosevelt sent Congress a report on lend-lease, stating that 
operations in Africa had shown how freed people could help in the 
defeat of the Axis, and that great help had come from the new French 
armies equipped with lend-lease weapons. Total aid furnished from 
March 11, 1941, to April 30, 1943 amounted to $11,102 million, repre- 
senting only 12 per cent of U.S. war expenditure. Britain’s aid to 
Russia up to January 1942 was $680 million, apart from shipping and 
convoy services. With regard to China he said the reopening of the 
Burma Road was among the strategic objectives of the Allies, while the 
Chinese were providing some of the equipment for the growing U.S. air 
forces in China. Before the U.S.A. entered the war Britain afforded 
her royalty-free use of many important military and industrial inven- 
tions, and similar aid had been received from Russia. 

May 26.—The Liberian President arrived in Washington. 

The Lend-lease Administrator announced that up to April 30, 1943 
military supplies valued at about $75 million had been transferred 
to Gen. Giraud for the use of French military forces in North and West 
Africa, four-fifths of which were consigned during April. He also 
reported that ‘“‘much-needed strategic and critical supplies are being 
produced by the peoples of French Africa and have been shipped to 
the U.K. and the U.S.A.” 

The number of rubber workers on strike in Ohio rose to 52,000. 

May 27.—President Roosevelt announced that the conference of 
combined staffs in Washington had ended “in complete agreement on 
future operations in all theatres of the war’. 

The rubber workers’ strike in Ohio ended after the issue of an 
ultimatum by President Roosevelt describing the strike as ‘“‘shocking’ 
and “‘inexcusable’’ and ‘‘a challenge to government by law’’. 

President Roosevelt appointed Rear-Admiral W. Glassford as his 
personal representative in French West Africa. 

President Benes stated in New York that Czechoslovakia had been 
a liberal and socially developed democracy, differing profoundly from 
Russia, but the Czechs believed that “collaboration with the Soviet 
Union in war will bring the United Nations into a peaceful and demo- 
cratic post-war collaboration”. It had been a cardinal mistake at the 
end of the previous war to try to devise a permanent peace settlement 
in Paris with no Russian representatives present. ‘A European associa- 
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tion without the Soviet Union is a community without balance’’, he 
said. “It could not produce the state of mind or the security that is 
essential to peace’’. 

May 28.—President Roosevelt announced that he was creating an 
Office of War Mobilization to unify more closely the work of war 
agencies concerned with the production, procurement, transportation, 
and distribution of military and civilian supplies, materials, and pro- 
ducts, in order to avoid duplication and overlapping, and to eliminate 
inter-departmental friction. Mr. Byrnes, the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, was appointed head of the new office, to be assisted by a 
war committee composed of the Secretaries of War and the Navy, the 
chairmen of the War Production Board and the Munitions Assignment 
Board, and the Director of Economic Stabilization. An executive 
Order was issued authorizing the Office to issue such directives on 
policy or operations to agencies and departments as might be necessary 
to carry out the programmes developed, and to establish policies for 
the maximum use of the nation’s natural and industrial resources and 
for the effective use of man-power. Judge Vinson was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Byrnes as Director of Economic Stabilization. 

The Secretary of War announced that between Nov. 8 and May 15 
U.S. casualties in North Africa were 2,182 killed, 9,437 wounded, and 
6,937 missing. All allied casualties in Tunisia, not including Libya and 
Egypt, were 70,000, while Axis losses in the same area were 322,400. 

The Lend-lease Administrator informed the appropriations sub- 
committee of the Senate that one-tenth of all meat supplies produced 
in the U.S.A. in 1943 would be sent oversea through lend-lease, and 
would total about 1,012,000 tons. 

May 29. Mr. Churchill left for Gibraltar. 

May 31.—The Director’ of War Mobilization announced that the 
100,000th aircraft to come off the production lines since the U.S.A. 
began its war production programme had been completed. Merchant 
ships were being built four times as fast as they were being sunk, and 
in the first 5 months of 1943 100 fighting ships were finished. 

The Secretary of the Interior sent telegrams to coal miners and 
owners, asking them to compose their differences without delay in 
order that uncertainty, ‘‘which is interfering with maximum production 
of coal for war purposes”, might be eliminated. 

Mr. Welles stated at the North Carolina College for Negroes that the 
long-range problem confronting the United Nations was the achieve- 
ment, through victory, of a permanent peace. No one could afford to 
listen to the cynics who maintained that there would always be wars 
and that the surest way for Americans to save their own skins was for 
the U.S.A. to “‘mind its own business”. The American people realized 
that what they had utterly failed to do in the past was ‘‘to mind their 
own business”, and that if they had played their part in keeping the 
peace since the previous war the cost to them would have been but an 
infinitesimal part of the cost required in the present war. Any form of 
international organization, to function successfully, must be premised 
on the recognition of a few cardinal principles. There must be a 
combination of armed forces made available by the Powers prepared to 
do so to. see that peace was maintained, an international tribunal to 
which international controversies could be referred, an efficient 
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international method for the outlawing of certain kinds of armament; 
and the inspection of all national armaments, the creation of appro. 
priate and practical technical organizations to deal with economic ang 
financial matters to prevent autarchic commercial policies bein 
pursued by individual Powers, the recognition in practice of the 
principle of the equal sovereignty of all States and the establishment 
of the principle that the path must be prepared for the freedom and 
self-government of all peoples who desired their liberty, and, finally, 
there must be no racial or religious minorities, and equality of human 
rights among individuals must be recognized. 

June 1.—Gen. Arnold stated at West Point that now that the Axis 
were on the “‘receiving end’’ of the bombing, they were trying through 
propaganda “‘to work o1 our sentiments to weaken our all-out effort”, 
The Allied answer to this propaganda was that war was a ruthles 
business and that the Allies were going to end it by bombing military 
objectives consistently; by that means the war would be ended quicker 
and hundreds of thousands of lives would be saved. The question was 
not who would win the war, but how it would be won and how long it 
would take. Hitier had had to retreat into Europe, and the roads to 
Asia and Africa had been blocked; the next battles would be fought 
in his front and back yards, a situation that he had tried desperately 
to avoid. He added that during May 1,800 aeroplanes were sent 
across the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The soft coal miners went on strike, after the mineowners had 
rejected Mr. Lewis’s proposal that the union would enter into a tem- 
porary settlement on the basis of an increase of $1.50 a day. 

The House of Representatives adopted, by 256 votes to 114, a 
compromise pay-as-you-go tax plan. 

June 2.—The War Labour Board, in telegrams to Mr. Lewis and the 
mineowners, described the coal strike as ‘‘an unwarranted violation of 
the no-strike pledge’ and emphasized that they would not consider 
any agreement reached under coercion. They ordered a cessation of 
negotiations until the miners returned to work and stated that the 
matter had been referred to President Roosevelt for appropriate action. 
Mr. Lewis issued a formal statement charging the Board with acting 
illegally in ordering a halt in the negotiations, since it violated the 
National Labour Act guaranteeing collective bargaining. 

June 3.—President Roosevelt ‘ordered and directed”’ all miners not 
at work to return to the mines on June 7. He said their strike was in 
“defiance of the Government’’, for which they were performing essential 
war work which obliged them, “‘no less than their sons and brothers in 
the armed services”’, to fulfil their war duties. The Secretary of the 
Interior would continue to operate the mines under the old labour 
contract, he said, with such new terms and conditions as had been 
approved by the War Labour Board. ; 

The Senate passed a supplemental appropriation totalling 
$6,273,629,000 for lend-lease operations, and deleted a restriction 
written in by the House of Representatives against using any of these 
funds to pay subsidies on agricultural products. 

The United Nations’ Food Conference ended. The official summary 
of the results of the Conference stated that one of the most important 
recommendations.was that Governments should “declare to their own 
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people and one another their intention to secure more and better food 
for the people”. Measures for this end should include special provision 
jor particular classes of the population and the improvement of the 
quality of food. The following objectives were adopted: the elimination 
of excessive short-term movements in prices of food and agricultural 
products, a mitigation of general inflationary and deflationary move- 
ments, and adjustments in production to prevent economic dislocation. 
Mr. Law, moving the resolutions calling on the Conference to confirm 
its recommendations, said that it had been making history, but its work 
had been only a beginning and must be carried forward over many 
years and in many different fields. 

President Roosevelt sent a birthday message to King George VI 
stating that he was sure that “the spirit which has united our people 
in marching toward victory will direct their efforts after the war 
towards the goal of a just, lasting, and fruitful peace’’. 

Mr. Davies arrived back in Washington from Moscow. 

The Senate passed by 59 votes to 24 the measure extending for two 
years the President’s authority to make reciprocal trade agreements. 
The ‘“‘pay-as-you-go”’ tax bill was also passed by the Senate. 

June 4.—President Roosevelt told the press that he was ready to 
conscript the miners on strike into the armed forces if necessary, to 
compel them to return to the pits. The House of Representatives 
passed legislation providing heavy penalties for persons instigating or 
directing strikes at Government-operated’ plants, and requiring a 
ballot of workers to be taken before a strike could be called. 

Mr. Lewis announced that he would recommend the miners to 
return to work on June 7. 

June 5.—The United Mineworkers’ leaders announced that they had 
directed the miners to return to work until June 20, pending fresh 
negotiations with the owners. 

June 6.—Vice-President Wallace stated at New London, Connecticut, 
that the present false attitude of the German people towards war found 
its roots in the Prussian school system and especially in the type of 
militaristic education prevalent in reaction to defeat by Napoleon. In 
preventing world war No. 3 he believed that much would depend on 
how the German youth were handled immediately after the war. The 
defeat of Germany must be complete, and he thought the Germans 
would probably wreak vengeance themselves on their Nazi overlords. 
In any event, the guilty must be punished. But the youth of Germany 
must not be failed, for they would have, in the depth of their material 
hunger and misery, a “‘great philosophic and spiritual hunger’, which 
might be guided toward a good end. The youth of Germany must not 
be forced to embrace either Communism, a new type of totalitarianism, 
or even American democracy. They “must be encouraged to develop 
a peaceful worth-while purpose in life’. He believed there were 
Germans steeped in the German liberal tradition and the ideals of 
Scandinavian co-operation to whom this job could safely be entrusted. 

The U.S.A., which decided after world war No. 1 that it was not 
ready to take on adult responsibilities, must now “get out into the 
world and work’’. The easy days of sheltered isolation were over, and 
Americans must live day after day with the family of nations. Their 
feeling of responsibility must match their economic power, or the mere 
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fact of that economic power would rot them inside and make them , 
prey either to internal revolutionary forces or external aggression. 

June 7.—President Roosevelt stated in a speech to the delegates tp 
the Food Conference, broadcast throughout the country, that the 
Conference had been epoch-making because it had demonstrated tha 
the United Nations were really united not only for the prosecution of 
the war, but for the solution of the problems of peace as well. ()p 
behalf of the U.S.A. he accepted the declaration that each nation could 
only fully achieve the goal of providing all the food necessary for the 
health and life of its citizens if all nations worked together. No nation 
had ever had enough food to feed all its people adequately according 
to modern standards, but never before had nations representing over 
80 per cent of the world’s inhabitants joined together to achieve such 
an aim, and set out to bend their united efforts to the development of 
world resources so that all men might get the food they needed. 
Knowledge of the means of expanding output and increasing agr- 
cultural efficiency had been pooled. For the rapid execution of the 
plans drawn up at the Conference the creation of a permanent United 
Nations organization had been recommended, with its seat in Washing. 
ton. It had also been recommended that increased food production 
must be accompanied by increased industrial production and increased 
purchasing power, together with measures for dealing with trade 
barriers, international exchange stability, and international investment. 

A sound agricultural programme would depend upon world political 
security, for freedom from want and freedom from fear went hand in 
hand. The ultimate objective of the United Nations could be stated as: 
“‘to build, for ourselves and for all men, a world in which each individual 
human being shall have the opportunity to live out his life in peace; to 
work productively, earning at least enough for his actual needs and 
those of his family; to associate with the friends of his choice; to think 
and worship freely; and to die secure in the knowledge that his children, 
and their children, shall have the same opportunity’’. 

Gen. Marshall arrived in ‘Washington. 

Mr. Nelson stated in a report that overall production of munitions 
increased in April by 7 per cent over the March figures, and that total 
production in April approached the $5,000 million mark, aircraft alone 
accounting for a third of this figure. Production in April was in better 
balance than any month since Pearl Harbour. The production of 
merchant vessels was 13 per cent greater than in March, and had 
nearly reached the maximum. 

Timber mission sent to Britain. (see Great Britain.) 


U.S.S.R. 


May 26.—President Kalinin sent a telegram of “sincerest greetings’ 
to King George VI on the anniversary of the signing of the Anglo- 
Soviet Pact. Mr. Eden’s message to M. Molotov. (see Great Britain.) 

Pravda stated that the masses had now been roused to an awareness 
of their legitimate interests, and the honourable and lofty mission 0! 
organizing the post-war world lay before the great freedom-loving 
Powers leading the coalition against Hitler. 

M. Molotov sent a telegram to Mr. Eden stating that after one yea! 
the Anglo-Soviet Agreement had served to strengthen British and 
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Soviet friendship and fighting co-operation. The common task of the 
British, Soviet, and American coalition was “not to relax but constantly 
to strengthen our common blows on the enemy until his complete rout 
and his unconditional surrender’’, and in this fight a firm foundation 
would be laid for co-operation in the post-war period. 

M. Molotov stated at a luncheon given in honour of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty that. the Treaty would endure after victory and that “that 

uarantee is endorsed by our great leader, Stalin’”’. 

Marshal Stalin received Mr. Davies and handed him his reply to 
President Roosevelt’s letter. 

May 28.—Marshal Stalin received the Cuban Minister. 

May 30.—Marshal Stalin, in a statement for the British press 
concerning the dissolution of the Comintern, said this dissolution was 
timely and proper because it “facilitates the organization of the 
common onslaught of all freedom-loving nations against the common 
enemy—Hitlerism”’. It was proper because it exposed the Hitlerite 
lie that Moscow allegedly intended to intervene in the life of other 
nations and to “‘Bolshevize”’ them; it also exposed the calumny of the 
enemies of Communism within the Labour movement to the effect that 
Communist parties in various countries were acting not in the interests 
of their people but on orders from outside. It also facilitated the work 
of patriots in freedom-loving countries for uniting the progressive 
forces of their.countries, regardless of party or religious faith, into a 
single camp of national liberation from Fascism, and for uniting all 
freedom-loving peoples into a single international camp for the fight 
against Hitlerism, ‘‘thus clearing the way to the future organization of 
a companionship of nations based upon their equality’. All these 
circumstances would result in a further strengthening of the united 
front of the Allies against Hitlerite tyranny. The dissolution of the 
Comintern was timely because it was now, when the Fascist beast was 
exerting its last strength, that it was necessary to organize the common 
onslaught of freedom-loving countries to finish off this beast and to 
deliver the peoples from Fascist oppression. 

May 31.—Bill to establish diplomatic relations. (see Egypt.) 

June 7.—M. Molotov received the Japanese Ambassador. 


VATICAN CITY 


May 27.—The radio quoted a letter from the Pope to the German 
bishops, admonishing German Roman Catholics to oppose “‘evil forces 
whenever possible”. He said he knew the strength of the power of the 
German bishops and the faithful priests and laymen, who preferred 
“to suffer the worst than to abandon Christ’’, and this filled him with 
great hope. Later centuries would thank the faithful Germans for their 
steadfastness, and he thought especially of those Germans ‘‘who had to 
suffer death for their religious beliefs”. ‘They will rise again’, he said, 
“as nobody can persecute the Saviour without due punishment. . . . I 
think it deplorable that the aim at present is to rob the German nation 
of all its good qualities—that is to say, to destroy everything which, 
for many centuries past, the Church has given to Germany”’. 

Archbishop Godfrey, the Apostolic Delegate to Britain, was ap- 
pointed Chargé d’Affaires accredited to the Polish Government. 
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28.—The radio replied to a German broadcast from Pari 
which accused the Pope of being mainly responsible for the war because 
of his intransigent attitude to Nazism. The whole world knew the 
efforts of Pius XI and XII for the maintenance of peace in the Church 
and among the nations, it stated, and Pius XII had continued his 
efforts until the late hours of the night immediately before the out. 
break of war between Germany and Poland. 

June 2.—The Pope declared in an address that his thoughts and 
affection went out to the small nations, who, owing to their geographical 
and political situation, and the fact that moral rules and international 
law were now no longer obeyed, risked being drawn into the quarrels 
of the big Powers and having their territories devastated in battle. 
“Every word addressed by us on this subject to the competent authori- 
ties, every allusion made by us in public, should be seriously considered 
and weighed in the interest of those who are suffering’, he said. 
Referring to Poland, he continued, “We pray that this people and 
others who have had to drink the bitter cup of war... may have 
reserved for them a future in conformity with their legitimate aspira- 
tions and the greatness of their sacrifices, in a Europe renewed on 
Christian bases, and within a body of nations free from the errors and 
waywardness of the past’. The progressive application of war 
methods which made no discrimination between military and non- 
military objectives, and the ever-growing violence of the technique of 
war, drew attention to the dangers inherent in the inexorable competi- 
tion between action and reprisals, to the detriment of the whole com- 
munity of nations. He therefore called on the belligerents to respect 
the laws of humanity in the air war. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

May 29.—It was learned that the police chief of Belgrade had 
issued orders that the streets must be completely cleared during air 
raids, and that all civilians out during a night alert would be shot. 

June 3.—It was learned that a German punitive expedition some 
5,000 strong’sent recently against patriot units operating south of 
Belgrade had been completely routed. 

June 4.—Swedish reports stated that patriot forces had made a 
successful raid recently on the Italian barracks at Kotor. Hungarian 
reports stated that the partisan movement had spread into the forest 
regions of Slavonia, where about 10,000 men were in rebellion and 14 
districts had been cleared of the Croat quisling authorities. 
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